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We  Profit  from  THE  LINK 

It  is  with  great  joy  that  I  forward  you  this  offering  from  the  Protestant  congre- 
gation at  Fort  Clayton  for  the  work  of  the  General  Commission.  This  money  may 
be  used  for  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  any  area  where  it  is  most  needed. 
However,  since  we  profit  so  much  from  THE  LINK  magazine,  it  may  be  that 
you  could  put  this  money  there  to  subsidize  that  worthy  publication 

May  God  be  with  you  in  your  work  that  supports  us  out  here  in  the  field. 

—Chaplain  (Capt)  John  H.  Sorenson,  Asst.  Post  Chaplain,  Fort  Clayton, 
Canal  Zone. 

Grateful  for  Free  Copies 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  generous  offer  you  extended  to  our  division  and 
assure  you  that  the  men  will  reap  many  benefits  from  THE  LINK  magazine.  .  .  . 
Let  me  thank  you  for  sharing  this  ministry. 

— Lt  Charles  R.  Ward,  CHC,  USNR,  Staff,  DesDiv  192,  Fleet  Post  Office, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

One  of  the  Preferred  Magazines 

Thank  you  for  the  shipment  of  THE  LINK.  Our  men  count  this  magazine  one 
of  the  preferred  ones. 

—Joseph  C.  Elmer,  Chaplain,  VA  Hospital,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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Advice  from  an  ex-GI 


Qcttbig  the  Most  out  of 
Military  Service 


By    Bob    Karolevitz 


IF  I  had  to  squeeze  back  into  my 
World  War  II  uniform  again, 
there  are  several  things  I  would  do 
differently  during  my  second  tour  of 
duty. 

Hindsight  is  20/20  vision  which 
makes  it  easy  for  me  to  see  where 
I  missed  the  boat  back  in  1943. 
At   that   time   if   anybody   would 


have  told  me  that  military  service 
is  a  "marvelous  opportunity,"  I 
would  have  punched  him  right  in 
the  nose.  Or  at  least  I'd  have  felt 
like  it.  Where  I  made  my  own  per- 
sonal mistake  was  in  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  situation  I  couldn't 
avoid. 

Like  generations  of  servicemen  be- 


fore  me,  the  only  thing  I  wanted 
from  the  military  was  OUT.  In  lieu 
of  that,  I  looked  forward  to  those 
week-end  passes — which,  as  I  re- 
call now,  were  spent  most  aimlessly 
"on  the  town." 

Okay,  so  what  would  I  change  if 
I  had  it  to  do  over  again? 

Actually,  my  list  is  a  short  one: 
just  five  points,  none  of  which 
seemed  too  important  to  me  at  the 
time  I  could  have  profited  from 
them. 

I  realize  now  that  military  service 
was  and  is  the  largest  campus  in 
the  world.  From  it  can  come  expe- 
riences and  training  to  shape  a  fife- 
time.  Unfortunately,  I  played  too 
much  "mental  hooky"  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

My  list  for  a  second  chance  in- 
cludes: 

1.  See  the  Important  Sights. 

I  was  stationed  in  Texas  and 
missed  seeing  The  Alamo.  In 
Georgia  I  managed  to  stay  away 
from  Warm  Springs  and  the  pic- 
turesque Okefenokee  Swamp.  In 
New  York  I  skipped  Grant's  Tomb, 
and  in  California  I  passed  up  the 
opportunity  to  visit  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst's  San  Simeon  and  an 
insignificant  little  park  called  Yosem- 
ite. 

Oddly  enough,  I  wasn't  a  rounder 
or  a  party-boy;  I  somehow  simply 
managed  to  use  up  my  paycheck 
and  my  time  in  a  movie  theater,  a 
bowling  alley  or,  for  that  matter, 
in  a  USO  or  Red  Cross  canteen. 

Given  a  rerun,  I  would  avoid  the 
things  I  could  do  at  home  and  make 
like    a    wide-eyed    tourist   at    every 
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opportunity.  In  the  Philippines,  on 
Guam  and  in  Japan,  I  have  no  idea 
how  much  I  missed  while  I  played 
ping  pong  or  shot  pool.  With  a  little 
effort  on  my  part  I  could  have 
caught  a  bus,  a  train,  or  even  an 
oxcart  to  see  sights  which  now  would 
cost  me  a  small  fortune. 

And  what's  a  good  way  for  a  ser- 
viceman or  woman  to  see  those 
sights? 

2.  Talk  to  the  Natives. 

There  are  friendly  people  every- 
where, and  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
get  to  know  them  is  to  ask  them 
questions  about  the  place  in  which 
they  live.  This  is  equally  true  state- 
side or  overseas. 

If  I  were  back  in  uniform,  I 
would  visit  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce wherever  I  was  stationed.  I'd 
tell  them  that  I  was  interested  in 
seeing  as  much  as  I  could  of  their 
city  while  I  was  an  involuntary 
guest — and  especially  the  major  at- 
tractions. Not  only  would  I  get  the 
information,  I  am  sure,  but  chances 
are  they'd  work  out  a  tour  for  me 
which  wouldn't  be  too  hard  on  the 
wallet.  Even  in  peacetime,  the  uni- 
form hasn't  lost  all  its  magic! 

On  foreign  duty  I  always  envied 
the  men  who  could  become  person- 
ally acquainted  with  native  families, 
learning  to  speak  their  language  and 
going  into  their  homes  as  real 
friends.  These  servicemen  were  not 
only  ambassadors  of  good  will,  but 
they  themselves  were  learning  a 
great  deal  more  about  people  and 
places.  I,  of  course,  could  have  done 
it  as  well  as  the  next  guy — but  I 
didn't  think  it  important  enough  at 


the  time  to  waste  the  effort.  I  con- 
sider it  a  personal  failure  that  my 
overseas  assignments  did  not  pro- 
duce one  single  lasting  friendship 
across  the  water  or  even  an  acquaint- 
ance with  whom  I  could  now  ex- 
change letters. 

What's  worse  is  when  you  get 
older  and  start  to  reminisce  about 
wartime  service,  you  discover  that 
you  actually  led  a  dull,  unimagina- 
tive life  in  uniform,  particularly  dur- 
ing your  off-duty  hours  over  which 
you  yourself  had  the  control.  I 
never  once  went  into  a  foreign  li- 
brary, visited  a  school  or  got  ac- 
quainted with  a  teacher  or  a  news- 
paperman from  another  country. 
Had  I  talked  with  people,  asked 
them  questions  and  listened,  my 
forty-two  months  would  have  been 
much  better  spent. 

3.  Take  Notes  or  Keep  a  Diary. 

Under  some  circumstances — no- 
tably service  in  a  combat  zone — the 
Defense  Department  frowns  on 
diary-keeping.  Most  of  the  time, 
however,  it  is  possible  for  a  GI  to 
keep  a  small  datebook  in  which  to 
describe  events,  mention  names  and 
express  opinions. 

You  don't  appreciate  the  value  of 
such  a  diary — or  lack  of  one — until 
twenty  years  or  more  separate  you 
from  the  actual  experience.  Many  ex- 
servicemen  wish  they'd  kept  notes 
for  other  reasons,  too.  Names  and 
dates  they  thought  they'd  never  for- 
get somehow  slip  from  the  memory, 
and  when  they  are  needed  to  sup- 
port disability  claims  or  for  other 
important  purposes,  they  are  lost  in 
oblivion. 


If  you  want  to  write  about  your 
experiences,  such  a  notebook  is  in- 
valuable. But  even  for  personal  en- 
joyment alone,  the  availability  of  a 
service  diary  is  worth  its  weight  in 
discharge  papers. 

It's  not  sissy  to  keep  a  diary. 
George  Washington,  John  J.  Per- 
shing, and  Dwight  Eisenhower  kept 
diaries,  and  they're  not  exactly 
pantywaists.  Neither  can  you  get 
by  with  the  excuse  that  you  are  too 
busy.  Men  like  Winston  Churchill — 
and  most  other  prominent  govern- 
ment leaders,  for  that  matter — man- 
aged to  find  a  few  minutes  to  jot 
down  the  happenings  of  the  day, 
and  many  of  them  were  physically 
and  mentally  taxed  almost  beyond 
human  endurance. 

In  some  respects,  I  lucked  out  on 
this  score.  While  I  didn't  keep  a 
diary,  I  did  write  home  regularly 
and  descriptively.  My  mother  saved 
all  my  letters,  and  a  few  years  after 
the  war,  she  presented  me  with  a 
typed  volume  of  dated  excerpts  from 
those  letters.  Today  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  pieces  of  property  I 
own.  For  those  of  you  who  don't 
want  to  tote  a  notebook  with  you, 
this  could  be  an  ideal  solution — 
provided  you  can  enlist  the  services 
of  a  cooperative  parent,  sweetheart, 
or  wife. 

4.  Be  a  Shutterbug. 

Whether  you  can  afford  a  Baby 
Brownie  or  an  expensive  Leiea, 
you'll  never  regret  a  single  picture 
taken  while  you're  in  the  service.  A 
photograph  album  is  the  perfect  sup- 
plement to  the  diary  we  just  talked 
about — and,    as    Confucius    said,    it 


beats   writing   thousands   of   words. 

I  was  in  a  position  to  shoot  hun- 
dreds of  rolls  of  interesting  subject 
matter — but  today  I  have  to  be  con- 
tent looking  at  somebody  else's 
slides,  commercial  picture  postcards 
or  a  few  old  Signal  Corps  prints 
(none  of  which  I'm  in) . 

Take  my  advice.  Snap  pictures  of 
the  men  you  serve  under,  your  bud- 
dies, your  barracks,  and  the  train- 
ing field.  You'll  be  glad  you  did 
someday.  Then  take  your  camera 
with  you  when  you  visit  the  sights 
we  mentioned  in  Item  1.  Your  own 
photographic  record — no  matter 
how  blurred  or  how  grainy — is 
worth  much  more  to  you  than  all 
the  picture  brochures  you  can  buy. 

The  availability  of  cameras,  film, 
and  other  supplies  in  PX's  and  ship's 
stores  makes  it  easy  and  reasonable 
to  outfit  yourself  with  the  proper 
equipment.  The  point,  of  course,  is 
not  just  to  buy  it — but  to  USE  it. 
My  camera  spent  most  of  its  time  in 
a  footlocker  or  a  barracks  bag.  Now 
I'm  sorry,  but  it's  too  late. 

5.  Read  More  than  Comic  Books. 

If  I  had  been  more  selective  in 
the  volumes  of  material  I  read  dur- 
ing my  infantry  service,  I  would 
have  had  the  equivalent  of  several 
college  educations.  Instead  I  went 
the  cheap  paperback  route,  probably 
more  for  diversion  than  anything 
else. 

The  term  "paperback"  still  is  used 
to  refer  to  the  flimsy  novel,  but  to- 
day you  can  get  almost  the  com- 
plete range  of  literature  in  this  in- 
expensive form.  Now  you  can  carry 
a  GOOD  book  in  a  fatigue  jacket 
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pocket  instead  of  comic  books  and 
trash  fiction. 

If  I  were  recalled  to  active  duty, 
I  would  read  more  about  the  region 
in  which  my  base  was  located.  I 
think  I'd  read  a  little  more  about 
military  history,  too.  I  certainly 
wouldn't  avoid  libraries  like  I  did  the 
first  time  around.  I  don't  suppose 
I'd  become  a  bookworm  or  an  avid 
bibliophile,  but  I  would  at  least  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
broaden  myself — not  just  in  the  mess 
hall. 

This  might  sound  like  a  goody- 
goody  regime — an  easy  resolution 
for  me  to  make  since  I'm  now  on 
the  safe  side  of  the  draft  age.  But  it's 
not  meant  that  way.  It  is  an  honest 
reappraisal  of  three-and-a-half  years 
in  uniform  which  could  have  been 
better  spent  to  my  own  advantage. 

Had  I  followed  my  own  Five 
Points  twenty  years  ago,  I  would 
have  had  a  greater  storehouse  of  in- 
formation and  memories  now  when 
the  latter  become  more  and  more 
important. 

The  nice  thing  about  it,  I'm  sure 
I  could  have  followed  this  simple 
program,  and  still  have  had  time 
to  have  some  fun,  too.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I've  had  my  chance  and  muffed 
it;  if  somehow  the  calendar  were  to 
reverse  itself,  I'm  sure  there'd  be 
some  changes  made! 

(Editor's  Note:  Bob  Karolevitz  didn't 
say  it  but  I'm  sure  many  ex-servicemen 
would:  If  I  had  my  military  service  to 
do  again,  I'd  attend  chapel  more  often, 
I'd  support  the  chaplain  and  his  re- 
ligious ministry  and  I'd  learn  more  how 
to  serve  God.) 


Qonfronting  (rises  with  Qhrist 


By  David  A.  MacLennan 


PEANUTS,"  the  cartoon  character 
made  famous  by  its  creator, 
Charles  Schulz,  talks  to  his  girl 
friend  in  the  manner  of  an  experi- 
enced counselor:  "You  want  it  all 
neat  and  nice,  don't  you?  What  you 
want  is  a  formula  that  will  just  loft 
you  through  life  with  the  least  pos- 
sible effort  on  your  part."  To  which 
the  girl  responds,  "That's  right.  Sort 
of  a  spiritual  jet  stream!" 

Who  doesn't  want  something  like 
a  spiritual  jet  stream  to  loft  him 
through  life  with  minimum  effort? 
All  are  faced  with  problems  in  the 
service,  and  faced  with  more  per- 
plexing situations — those  we  can  ac- 
curately label  crises.  Yet  mature 
Christians  know  that  there  is  no 
formula  "all  neat  and  nice"  to  apply 
to  every  crisis.  Every  crisis  has  its 
own  peculiar  features.  Every  human 
being  involved  in  a  crisis  varies  in 
what  in  a  machine  is  called  com- 
ponent parts. 

Nevertheless  when  death  strikes 
or  looms  as  a  real  possibility;  when 
we  lose  a  friend;  when  the  last  thing 
we  can  say  about  life  at  home  is 


"all  is  calm,  all  is  bright";  when  we 
fail  to  win  the  promotion  we  had 
hoped  for  or  even  counted  on,  our 
faith  offers  a  way  out.  It  is  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  object  and  center  of  our 
faith,  provides  an  escape. 

Look  at  Luke  21:34-36.  "But  take 
heed  to  yourselves  lest  your  hearts 
be  weighed  down  with  dissipation 
and  drunkenness  and  cares  of  this 
life,  and  that  day  come  upon  you 
suddenly  like  a  snare;  for  it  will 
come  upon  all  who  dwell  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth.  But  watch 
at  all  times,  praying  that  you  may 
have  strength  to  escape  all  these 
things  that  will  take  place,  and  to 
stand  before  the  Son  of  man."  Verses 
5  through  24  of  this  21st  chapter 
may  be  called  "Tidings  of  Trouble." 
Whatever  we  make  of  the  predic- 
tions of  the  "day  of  the  Lord,"  of 
the  fall  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
(which  occurred  in  A.D.  70  when 
Roman  armies  captured  it),  or  of  the 
Second  Coming  of  the  Lord,  there 
are  insights  in  these  words  of  Jesus 
to  help  us  when  we  confront  crises. 


Dr.    MacLennan    is    minister    of    the    Brick    Presbyterian    Church, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


This  Is  the  Way  Life  Is 

1.  When  crises  come  it  is  good  to 
be  reminded  that  this  is  the  way 
life  is;  God  seems  to  have  planned 
it  that  way.  Jesus  was  completely 
honest.  "If  you  follow  me,"  he 
seems  to  say,  "you  must  expect  a 
rugged  and  rough  road."  He  never 
hid  the  cross  to  recruit  a  new  dis- 
ciple. He  believed  in  human  beings 
enough  to  offer  them  not  an  easy 
way,  but  a  way  for  moral  and  spir- 
itual heroes.  Just  because  one  of 
God's  gifts  is  freedom  of  choice,  we 
and  others  bound  up  with  us  in  the 
bundle  of  life  frequently  get  into 
trouble.  Moreover,  if  we  start  fol- 
lowing Christ  in  our  thinking,  our 
acting,  our  relationships,  we'll  not 
be  "lofted  through  life  with  the 
least  possible  effort  ...  on  a  sort  of 
spiritual  jet  stream." 

Hang   on   a  Little   Longer 

2.  What  then  should  we  do  when 
we  really  are  at  our  wits'  end?  When 
you  reach  the  end  of  your  rope,  how 
do  you  tie  a  knot  in  order  to  hang 
on  a  little  longer?  Here  are  some 
guidelines  to  help.  Other  Christian 
men  and  women  have  found  them 
part  of  God's  wisdom. 

First,  when  we  do  confront  a  crisis 
let's  be  sure  we  really  confront  it. 
Let's  face  it  as  honestly  and  as 
completely  as  we  can.  Only  cowards 
and  the  immature  shut  their  eyes, 
hoping  that  when  they  open  them 
again  the  problem  will  have  van- 
ished. As  military  men  are  taught 
concerning  a  physical  enemy,  we 
need  to  take  stock  of  what  is  against 
us,  or  what  we  are  up  against.  If  it 
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is  the  bodily  death  of  someone  dear 
to  us,  let  its  reality  come  home  to  us. 
Christians  above  all  others  face  the 
grim  facts.  If  it's  marital  infidelity, 
let's  not  call  it  "making  time"  with 
someone;  if  it's  adultery  let's  face  it 
and  name  it,  and  realize  that  it 
means  a  broken  commandment,  and 
may  mean  a  broken  heart  or  more 
than  one.  If  the  quarrel  at  home  is  a 
kind  of  continuous  performance,  let's 
face  the  fact  that  our  marriage  is  in 
danger,  and  that  the  sins  of  temper 
are  sometimes  among  the  most 
damaging  we  humans  commit.  If  we 
failed  to  get  that  promotion,  let's 
try  and  face  the  causes.  Sometimes 
we  are  not  responsible.  Often  we  are 
at  least  partly  to  blame. 

Having  faced  the  facts,  however 
unflattering  and  disagreeable,  what 
then?  How  can  we  escape?  Watch 
that  word  "escape"!  Some  escapes 
are  healthy  and  even  holy;  some  are 
sure  to  lead  us  deeper  into  trouble 
and  even  sickness,  and  may  be 
devilish.  "I  think  I'll  go  and  get 
drunk,"  is  one  proven  futile  escape. 
Some  wag  observed  that  drinking 
gin  would  be  a  cure  for  feeling  blue 
and  depressed  if  you  could  keep  it 
up.  But  the  trouble  was,  either  the 
liquor  or  money  to  buy  it  or  the 
drinker's  consciousness  and  health 
gave  out.  The  end  was  worse  than 
the  beginning:  no  cure,  plus  "rocks 
in  your  head"  with  a  headache  about 
hippopotamus-sized ! 

When  our  relationship  to  our  life 
partner  grows  thorny,  escape  into 
the  arms  of  another  woman  is  no 
real  escape  and  certainly  no  solu- 
tion worthy  of  a  man  who  wants  to 
respect   himself,   to   keep   the   ones 


who  mean  most  to  him.  So  Jesus 
our  Lord  says  in  the  passage  we  are 
studying  (Lk.  21:34-36.  Read  pas- 
sage this  time  from  the  NEB.): 
"Keep  a  watch  on  yourselves;  do  not 
let  your  minds  be  dulled  by  dissipa- 
tion and  drunkenness  and  worldly 
cares  so  that  the  great  Day  closes 
upon  you  suddenly  like  a  trap;  for 
that  day  will  come  on  all  men,  wher- 
ever they  are,  the  whole  world 
over."  "The  great  Day"  mentioned 
here  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  final 
Day  of  Judgment.  But  every  day 
may  be  Judgment  Day.  To  the  per- 
son who  has  dulled  his  mind  by 
drunkenness,  dissipation  or  some 
other  deadening  escape,  judgment 
comes;  it  "closes  upon  you  suddenly 
like  a  trap."  The  word  "judgment" 
is  in  the  word  "crisis";  "crisis"  means 
judgment  and  opportunity.  One 
Chinese  character  representing 
"crisis"  means  danger  and  oppor- 
tunity. "Be  on  the  alert"  says  our 
divine  Commander  and  Friend. 

What  then?  We  have  tried  to  face 
it,  to  evaluate  the  problem,  to 
measure  the  crisis.  With  God's  help, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we  have 
refused  to  escape  into  temporary 
forgetfulness  or  distraction.  Is  this 
all?  No,  thanks  to  God  who  longs  to 
give  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  there  is  this  further 
tremendous  step  we  may  take.  We 
may  confront  the  crisis  with  Christ. 
Jesus  promised  his  followers  that 
they  would  never  meet  their  troubles 
alone.  It  is  the  record  of  history 
that  when  men  and  women  were 
loyal  to  Christ,  even  though  they 
went  through  torture  and  knew  that 
death  was  sure  to  follow,  they  found 


One  with  them  who  made  them 
"more  than  conquerors."  Unseen  but 
alive,  Christ  kept  his  promise,  "Lo, 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the 
end." 

How  do  we  find  Christ?  Rather, 
how  does  Christ  make  himself  real 
to  us?  Certainly  through  our  own 
personal  prayer.  "But  watch  at  all 
times,  praying  that  you  may  have 
strength  to  escape  all  these  things 
that  will  take  place,  and  to  stand 
before  the  Son  of  man"  (Lk.  21:36). 
A  man  really  praying  is  on  the  two- 
way  "intercom"  through  which 
come  forgiveness,  power  to  think 
things  through  more  clearly,  and 
strength  to  endure  the  worst  and 
triumph  over  the  worst.  Even  more, 
God  gives  in  answer  to  our  prayers 
light  in  which  to  find  a  working  so- 
lution, and  gives  his  very  self  to  be 
our  guide  and  guard  and  inexhausti- 
ble resource. 

Share  the  Resources  of  the  Church 

Is  there  anything  else?  "Let  this 
mind  be  in  you,"  says  our  New 
Testament,  "that  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus."  How  do  we  have  something 
of  the  "mind  of  Christ,"  his  way  of 
looking  at  persons,  situations, 
crises?  One  tested  way  is  to  share 
in  the  resources  of  Christ's  church. 
Recall  the  sound  advice  given  in 
James  5:14-16:  "Is  any  among  you 
sick?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders 
of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray 
over  him  .  .  .  and  the  prayer  of 
faith  will  save  the  sick  man,  and 
the  Lord  will  raise  him  up;  and  if 
he  has  committed  sins,  he  will  be 
forgiven  .  .  .  pray  for  one  another, 
that  you  may  be  healed."  There  is 
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more  than  one  kind  of  sickness. 
Despair,  defeat,  death,  sin  can  make 
us  sick.  Who  doesn't  know  what  it 
is  to  be  "heartsick"?  "Elders"  com- 
mended by  the  apostle  may  be  your 
more  experienced  fellow  Christians. 
Certainly  among  the  "elders"  used 
by  Christ  are  the  chaplains.  Talk  it 
over  with  one  you  know.  Let  a 
group  of  committed  Christians  share 
your  problem.  Let  others  give  their 
insight.  Then,  with  the  light  shining 
through  scripture  and  with  God's 
grace  coming  through  prayer  and 
worship  and  through  your  trusted 
fellow  Christians,  your  crisis  may  be- 
come an  opportunity  for  spiritual 
growth  into  the  maturity  we  see 
perfectly  demonstrated  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Confront  your  crisis  with 
Christ  and  be  a  "super-conqueror." 


ON  THE   USE   OF   SUNDAY 

Renate  was  supposed  to  go  to 
Sunday  school.  She  fidgeted  around 
and  didn't  want  to  go  so  that  her 
mother  finally  asked,  "What  do  you 
think  God  will  think  of  you  if  you 
miss  Sunday  school  again?" 

"Oh,  you  know,  Mommy,  it 
shouldn't  be  too  bad,  because  he 
never  comes  himself  anyhow." — 
Revue,  Munich,  Gy. 

Two  men,  fishing  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  were  feeling  a  bit  guilty. 

One  said  to  the  other,  "I  suppose 
we  should  have  gone  to  church." 

"Heck,"  said  the  other,  "I  could 
not  have  gone  to  church  anyway. 
My  wife's  sick  in  bed." — Kreolite 
News. 


IT'S   IN   THE   RECORD 


THE  Original  Celtics  of  New 
York  took  on  the  best  basketball 
teams  in  the  country.  They  began 
to  play  as  a  team  back  in  1918  and, 
during  the  next  eleven  years 
(through  1928-29),  they  had  won 
1,320  games  and  lost  only  66.  Dur- 
ing the  1927-28  season,  they  won 
109  games,  losing  only  11  in  the 
American  Basketball  League  that 
season.  They  broke  up  in  the  1928- 
29  season  .  .  .  the  reason,  too  strong 
for  the  other  teams! 

•  Here's  an  unusual  record — two 
Russians,  named  Bezboroduy  and 
Goniuz,  slapped  each  other's  faces 
for  about  thirty-six  hours.  There  was 
no  winner  here — the  contest  ended 
in  a  draw.  (Russia,  1931.) 

•  Back  about  the  eleventh  century, 
the  English  created  a  game  of  kick- 
ing a  human  skull  (presumably  a 
Danish  one,  because  the  Danes  oc- 
cupied England  at  that  time).  This 
game  of  skull-kicking  took  hold  for  j 
some  reason  and  quickly  spread  over 
the  island.  Later,  to  save  the  feet, 
an  inflated  cow  bladder  was  used, 
and  the  game  of  soccer  was  intro- 
duced. 

•  In  1924,  during  a  football  game 
between  Montana  University  (Fresh- 
men) and  Billings  (Mont.),  Frosty 
Peters  of  Montana  drop-kicked  17 
field  goals  for  51  points! 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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Dr.  Dan  was  willing  to  concede  his  failure  and  be  a 


Quitter 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


DR.  Dan  Colvin  climbed  down 
from  the  back  of  his  wagon 
and  looked  over  the  circle  formed 
by  the  white  canvas  tops.  All  the 
supper  fires  were  out  now  and  only 
a  few  lights  flickered  here  and  there 
where  someone  was  still  awake  in- 
side the  wagons. 

Reaching  back,  Dan  lifted  out  his 
little  bag  and  started  across  the 
circle  toward  a  wagon  whose  canvas 
top  glowed  from  the  lantern  inside. 
George  Posey,  the  only  minister  on 


the  train  and  Dan's  best  friend,  was 
still  up. 

When  Dan  was  two  wagons  from 
George  Posey's  light,  a  man  reared 
up  from  his  blankets  underneath  a 
wagon. 

"Going  to  poison  somebody  now, 
Doc?"  the  man  asked  bitterly. 

Dan  hurried  on,  the  bag  in  his 
hand  feeling  hot  to  his  touch.  At 
the  back  of  George  Posey's  wagon, 
he  spoke  softly. 

"George,  may  I  come  in?" 
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The  canvas  flap  pulled  back  and 
the  minister  looked  out.  "Of  course, 
Dan."  He  reached  out  a  hand  and 
helped  Dan  step  up  into  the  wagon. 
"Who's   sick   now?" 

"Nobody,"  Dan  said.  "Sickness  is 
no  longer  my  worry." 

"Now  hold  on,"  George  said 
slowly.  "You  sound  like  you're  quit- 
ting." 

The  minister  shook  his  head.  "I 
didn't  have  you  pegged  for  a  quitter, 
Dan." 

"I  should  have  quit  before  I 
started,"  Dan  said.  "Mrs.  Gloy  and 
some  others  might  still  be  alive  if  I 
had." 

"One  mistake  doesn't  brand  a  man 
a  failure,"  George  said. 

"The  kind  of  mistake  I  made 
does." 

"Only  if  you  let  it,"  the  minister 
said.  "You're  not  the  first  doctor  to 
mistake  smallpox  for  chicken  pox  or 
measles  at  the  first  symptoms." 

"I  may  not  be  the  first  one  to  let 
an  epidemic  get  started  because  of 
a  wrong  diagnosis,  either.  But  that 
doesn't  make  it  right." 

"Some  mighty  fine  doctors  have 
made  this  same  mistake,"  the  minis- 
ter said  earnestly.  "Don't  condemn 
yourself." 

Dan  flopped  down  on  a  roll  of 
bedding.  "Why  shouldn't  I?  Every- 
body else  does.  I  should  have  con- 
sidered the  possibility  that  it  might 
be  smallpox  and  taken  every  pre- 
caution. Then  it  probably  wouldn't 
have  spread  through  the  train  like 
a  prairie  fire." 

"That  was  your  big  mistake," 
George  said,  "not  the  fact  that  you 
thought  it  was  chicken  pox.  Think 
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about  it,  Dan.  Don't  let  one  failure 
sour  your   whole   life." 

Dan  did  think  about  it.  But  it 
didn't  change  his  outlook. 

THE  wagon  train  had  left  Kansas 
City  early,  planning  to  get  to 
California  before  cold  weather 
could  become  a  problem.  After  a 
week  out  on  the  trail,  a  lone  wagon 
had  caught  up  with  them  and  the 
family  had  begged  to  go  along.  They 
had  been  accepted.  Two  small  chil- 
dren were  in  that  family.  They  were 
sick  and  Dan  had   doctored  them. 

He  had  been  sure  it  was  chicken 
pox.  Their  mother  said  that  the  chil- 
dren had  never  had  the  disease.  Dan 
knew  they  could  be  expected  to 
have  it  before  they  were  ten.  Mrs. 
Gloy,  an  elderly  lady  in  the  train, 
had  volunteered  to  help  take  care  of 
the  children. 

Only  when  the  disease  developed 
did  Dan  realize  that  the  children  had 
smallpox,  not  chicken  pox.  He  iso- 
lated the  wagon  with  the  children 
and  their  parents,  who  were  sick 
now,  too.  But  it  was  too  late.  Before 
many  days,  others  in  the  wagon 
train  had  taken  the  disease.  In  spite 
of  Dan's  best  efforts,  four  people 
died,  including  Mrs.  Gloy. 

When  the  epidemic  had  run  its 
course,  many  in  the  train  turned 
back.  The  rest  joined  a  late  train 
that  was  heading  west.  Dan  had 
gone  along,  since  the  new  train  had 
no  doctor.  But  word  about  him  had 
quickly  spread  and  no  one  would 
call  him  even  when  they  needed 
him. 

Then  last  night  a  boy  had  become 
very   sick   and,   in   desperation,   the 


parents  had  called  Dan.  The  train 
had  paralleled  a  creek  all  day  and 
Dan  learned  that  the  boy  had  been 
eating  some  of  the  wild  plums  that 
grew  along  the  banks.  Those  plums 
wouldn't  be  ripe  for  another  two 
months.  Dan  had  given  the  parents 
some  medicine  for  the  boy  but  he 
was  sure  that  they  hadn't  given  it 
to  the  youngster.  He  had  been  sick 
all  night  and  only  this  morning  had 
begun  to  show  improvement, 
through  no  thanks  to  the  doctor, 
everyone  was  informed.  To  Dan, 
that  was  the  last  straw.  As  a  doctor 
he  was  a  failure. 

"They  wouldn't  let  me  doctor 
them  now  if  they  were  dying,"  Dan 
told  the  minister.  "Paul  Anderson 
just  asked  me  if  I  was  on  my  way  to 
poison  someone." 

"Paul  is  bitter,"  the  minister  said. 
"Mrs.  Gloy  was  his  aunt.  You  have 
to  take  that  into  consideration." 

"I've  taken  everything  into  con- 
sideration, George.  I'm  quitting.  I 
brought  this  bag  over  here  so  I 
wouldn't  even  have  to  look  at  it." 

The  minister  ignored  the  bag. 
"We'll  all  concede  that  you  made  a 
mistake,  Dan,"  he  said  earnestly. 
I  "But  that's  past.  You've  still  got 
your  life  to  live.  Do  you  want  that 
one  mistake  to  be  the  sum  total  of 
your  life?  The  Apostle  Peter  once 
made  a  bad  mistake.  In  fact,  he 
made  the  same  mistake  three  times 
before  the  rooster  crowed.  But  he 
didn't  quit.  We  don't  remember  him 
so  much  for  his  denials  as  for  his 
great  sermon  on  Pentecost.  It  isn't 
mistakes  themselves  that  condemn  a 
man.  It's  man's  failure  to  repent  of 
his  mistakes  and  try  to  do  better." 


"Nice  sermon,  George,"  Dan  said. 
"But  as  soon  as  we  meet  somebody 
going  east,  I'll  head  back  that  way." 

"What  will  you  do  there?  Brood? 
You  can't  run  away  from  a  thing  like 
this,  Dan.  It's  better  to  face  it 
down." 

"They  wouldn't  let  me  face  it 
down  here.  Anyway,  I  don't  want  to 
try.  I'm  through  as  a  doctor." 

Dan  climbed  out  of  George 
Posey's  wagon  and  headed  back  for 
his  own,  making  a  detour  around  the 
spot  where  Paul  Anderson  was 
sleeping. 

When  Dan  got  back  to  his  wagon 
he  found  Loretta  Russell  waiting  for 
him.  Normally,  he  couldn't  have 
thought  of  a  nicer  surprise.  But 
nothing  had  a  good  taste  for  him 
any  more. 

"Your  dad  will  flog  you  if  he  finds 
you  talking  to  me,"  Dan  said. 

"I'll  take  my  chances,"  Loretta 
said.  "I'm  worried  about  you,  Dan." 

"Don't  bother,"  Dan  said.  "I'm 
going  back  east  first  chance  I  get." 

"What  about  us?"  Loretta  asked 
anxiously. 

Dan  spread  his  hands.  "I'm  a  fail- 
ure. You  don't  want  to  marry  a  fail- 

» 
ure. 

"I  don't,  for  a  fact,"  Loretta  said 
spiritedly.  "But  you  can  be  a  good 
doctor.  You're  letting  one  mistake 
lick  you.  I  thought  you  were  a  big- 
ger man  that  that." 

Dan  sighed.  "Go  ahead  and  lam- 
baste me.  I  guess  I've  got  it  coming." 

"Oh,  Dan,  you  can  make  me  so 
mad!"  Loretta  said  in  frustration.  "I 
don't  care  what  everybody  else 
thinks.  I  know  you're  a  good  doctor. 
And   you'll  prove  it  to  everybody, 
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if  you  think  anything  of  me."  She 
turned  and  ran  toward  her  wagon. 
Ordinarily  such  a  challenge  from 
Loretta  would  have  spurred  Dan  to 
great  efforts,  but  tonight  it  only 
stirred  his  sympathy  for  her.  She 
was  being  hurt  almost  as  much  as 
he  was. 

THE  wagon  train  moved  slowly 
forward  the  next  morning,  wind- 
ing around  the  lip  of  a  high  ridge. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
strips  of  trail  on  the  route,  the  wagon 
boss  said. 

Dan  gave  it  little  thought.  He  only 
wished  he  could  be  heading  east, 
away  from  these  people  who  dis- 
trusted and  probably  hated  him. 

Three  wagons  ahead  of  Dan,  Paul 
Anderson  pulled  his  wagon  up  onto 
the  narrow  ribbon  of  road  that  clung 
pecariously    to    the    edge    of    the 


mountain.  Dan  watched  without  in- 
terest. Then  suddenly  he  sat  up, 
alarm  running  through  him.  The 
rear  wheel  of  Anderson's  wagon  had 
slipped  off  the  road  and  the  big 
Conestoga  rocked  momentarily  on 
the  brink  of  the  ledge.  Slowly  then 
the  wagon  rolled  over,  bouncing 
ponderously  to  the  bottom  of  the 
canyon. 

Men  left  their  wagons  and  ran 
and  slid  down  the  steep  slope  to  the 
Anderson  wagon.  Dan  climbed  down 
from  his  seat  but  he  didn't  follow 
the  others.  What  they  needed  down 
there  now  was  a  doctor  and  he 
wasn't  one.  Not  any  more. 

For  what  seemed  like  an  eternity, 
he  stood  on  the  ledge  and  watched 
the  men  below  as  they  reached  the 
wrecked  wagon  and  began  moving 
things  to  get  inside.  They  wouldn't 
want  him  down  there,  he  told  him- 
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self.  Paul  Anderson  wouldn't  let  Dan 
touch  him  no  matter  how  badly  he 
was  hurt, 

He  saw  George  Posey  sliding 
down  the  steep  slope,  too,  and  he 
seemed  to  hear  again  what  George 
had  said  last  night.  "It  isn't  mis- 
takes themselves  that  condemn  a 
man.  It's  man's  failure  to  repent  of 
his  mistakes  and  try  to  do  better." 

Reason  told  Dan  to  stay  right 
where  he  was.  Nobody,  least  of  all 
Paul  Anderson,  would  want  him 
down  there.  But  he  was  a  doctor;  he 
could  help.  Not  even  the  knowledge 
that  he  wouldn't  be  wanted  or  his 
own  determination  to  quit  doctoring 
could  keep  him  from  sliding  down 
that   slope,    too. 

Reaching  the  wagon,  he  found 
both  Paul  Anderson  and  his  wife 
seriously  injured.  He  looked  at 
George,  who  was  holding  out  his 
doctor's  bag. 

"Thought  you'd  be  needing  this," 
George  said  simply. 

Dan  turned  to  his  work.  Paul  An- 
derson was  conscious.  Dan  wondered 
if  he'd  refuse  to  let  him  touch  him. 

"Glad  you're  here,  Doc,"  Paul 
said  weakly. 

Dan  stared  at  him  in  surprise. 
"Aren't  you  afraid  I'll  make  another 
mistake?" 

Anderson  shook  his  head.  "I'm  not 
afraid." 

Dan  worked  for  an  hour  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canyon.  It  tested 
his  skill  to  the  limit  to  reset  bones 
and  make  the  patients  comfortable 
enough  to  be  brought  back  up  the 
hill  to   the   road. 

The  rest  of  the  wagons  moved 
carefully  over  the  bad  stretch  of  road 


and  camped  in  an  open  area  the 
wagon  boss  had  selected.  Dan  barely 
left  the  sides  of  his  patients  during 
the  day.  A  woman  came  to  relieve 
him  at  sundown  and  he  relaxed  for 
the  first  time  since  the  accident. 

Loretta  called  to  Dan  when  she 
had  supper  ready  for  him.  George 
Posey  was  eating  with  the  Russells, 
too. 

"How  are  they,  Dan?"  Loretta 
asked. 

"As  well  as  can  be  expected. 
They'll  pull  through  all  right." 

"I  heard  one  man  say  it  was  a 
miracle,"  George  said.  "He  didn't 
think  anybody  who  was  hurt  as  bad 
as  Paul  was  could  make  it." 

"Did  you  hear  that,  Dan?"  Loretta 
said.  "A  miracle.  You're  not  quitting 
as  a  doctor  now,  are  you?" 

Dan  gave  them  a  weary  smile. 
"Guess  I  can't  quit  on  a  miracle." 

"Better  to  quit  on  a  miracle  than 
a  failure,"  George  said.  "But  there 
will  be  many  more  such  miracles 
ahead  for  you,  Dan.  You're  a  good 
doctor." 

It  had  been  a  good  day  for  him, 
after  all,  Dan  thought,  as  he  looked 
across  the  fire  at  Loretta  and  con- 
sidered all  the  days  ahead  when 
she'd  be  Mrs.  Dan  Colvin.         ■  ■ 

MY   FAITH 

How  wonderful  to  be  so  sure 

That  faith  will  be  my  guide  for  living. 

That  I  can  always  turn  to  God 

For  all  the  wisdom  He  is  giving. 

I  know  that  I  shall  sometimes  meet 
A  time  when  it  is  not  smooth  sailing. 
How  comforting  to  have  a  faith 
That  will  support  me  without  failing. 
— Louise  Darcy 
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ON  AN 

Eating, 

Touring, 

and  Shopping 

SPREE 
in  Germany 

By  Sigrid-Alexa  McCoy 


A    very    pretty    girl    in    the    national 
costume  of   the  Black  Forest   area. 


VERY  few  tourists,  and  very  few 
natives  for  that  matter,  can 
claim  to  know  modern,  vigorous  and 
divided  Germany  in  every  detail. 
The  imposing  former  capital  of  Ber- 
lin, surrounded  as  it  is  by  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  "Russian 
Zone,"  is  a  special  mystery.  If  one's 
time  is  limited,  one  can  try  to  cover 
the  country  by  car  over  its  network 
of  fast  Autobahns,  but  a  leisurely 
tour  will  be  more  rewarding,  even 
if  confined  to  some  of  the  high  spots 
only.  Over  many  years  I  have  been 
able  to  crisscross  Germany  half  a 
hundred  times  from  Salzburg  to 
Bremen,  from  Strasbourg  to  Berlin; 
but  some  delightful  spots  have  still 
escaped  me. 

The    geographical   and   economic 
heart  of  West  Germany  lies  in  the 
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Ruhr  district.  Impressive  as  it  is, 
even  the  casual  visitor  must  have 
mixed  feelings  about  the  heavy  in- 
dustry expanding  more  and  more 
into  the  rolling  areas  of  the  Rhine 
and  Ruhr  rivers.  But  there  are  some 
oases  in  this  industrial  landscape 
still,  and  one  of  these  is  Diisseldorf. 
Always  an  important  city  and  for 
centuries  a  center  of  culture.  Diis- 
seldorf has  developed  since  the  war 
into  a  city  of  commerce  and  fashion, 
where  great  modern  shops  and  at- 
tractive cafes  line  the  famous 
Koenigsallee,  locally  known  as  the 
Koe.  Rhineland  wits  maintain  now 
that  Diisseldorf  lies  on  the  Koe  and 
not  on  the  Rhine.  Along  this  lovely 
tree-lined  avenue  one  still  has  the 
chance  to  see  the  youngsters  of  Diis- 
seldorf  throwing    their    "Catherine- 


Wheels"  (Diisseldorfer  Radschlae- 
ger).  They  will  expect  a  coin  or  two 
for  their  performance. 

In  the  Koe  one  finds  not  only  the 
finest  fashions  of  Germany  (the  local 
people  like  to  compare  their  style, 
if  not  their  prices,  with  Paris)  but 
also  the  products  of  the  Rhine/Ruhr 
area  such  as  the  famous  steel  cutlery, 
scissors,  and  the  like  of  nearby 
Solingen,  and  the  lovely  hunting 
rifles  of  Remscheid. 

In  Diisseldorf  begins  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful 
stretches  of  the  Rhine  and  one 
would  be  advised  to  board  here  one 
of  the  ferries— they  are  really  com- 
fortably appointed  floating  hotels — 
which  thrash  their  way  with  mighty 
paddles  up  the  Rhine.  Passing  the 
glorious  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  one 
reaches,    after    a    few    miles,    the 


present  capital  of  Bonn  (Beethoven's 
birthplace)  with  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  right.  The  Rhine  Valley 
narrows  and  the  vineyards  appear  on 
slopes  crowned  every  few  miles  by 
ancient  castles,  some  of  which  are 
ruins  and  some  of  which  have  been 
maintained  as  hotels.  On  one  stretch 
of  fifty  miles  or  thereabouts  I 
counted  twenty-two  of  these  for- 
tresses keeping  their  watch  on  the 
Rhine. 

At  Koblenz  the  Rhine  is  joined  by 
the  Mosel  River,  another  vineyard- 
flanked  valley  where  I  once  spent  a 
delightful  weekend  in  the  romantic 
medieval  town  Berncastel;  the  res- 
taurant BERNCASTELER  DOC- 
TOR is  a  favorite  here.  I  stayed  at 
the  hotel  BERG  LANDSHUT  for 
$1.50  per  night.  It  is  worth  visiting 
the  LANDSHUT  FORTRESS  over- 


Brandenburg  Gate  from  western  sector  of  Berlin  at  17th  July  Street  looking 
into  the  eastern  sector  of  the  divided  city. 
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looking  the  Mosel,  where  for  75 
cents  one  can  secure  a  good  sturdy 
meal. 

Back  to  the  Rhine  and  further  up- 
stream as  far  as  Riidesheim.  A  place 
not  to  be  missed  for  its  old-world  at- 
mosphere, marvelous  food  and  ser- 
vice is  the  Drosselgass,  a  narrow 
street  of  inns,  one  as  good  as  the 
other,  specializing  in  fish  from  the 
Rhine  (I  recommend  the  Rhine- 
salm).  A  good  meal  costs  no  more 
than  $1.00  in  any  of  these  places. 

A  CONTRAST  to  the  Rhine  area 
is  boisterous  Munich.  Although 
in  Munich  there  is  one  of  the  finest 
European  restaurants  outside  of 
France,  HUMPELMAYR'S  (not  for 
every  day!),  one  will  have  more  fun 
for  less  money  in  the  BRATWURST- 
STUBEN,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  city.  Life  in  general  in 
Munich  seems  to  be  lived  on  a 
larger  scale  than  elsewhere  in  Ger- 
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A  target  for  every  visitor  is  the 
HOFBRAEU-HAUS.  A  little  noisy, 


perhaps,  but  here  one  sees  Bavari- 
ans in  action,  demolishing  incredible 
quantities  of  huge  sausages  and 
Kartoffelsalat  in  endless  varieties, 
usually  to  the  accompaniment  of  & 
brass  band  in  national  costumes. 

On  a  quieter,  if  equally  grand, 
scale  is  the  RATHAUSKELLER, 
located  under  the  famous  centuries- 
old  City  Hall  on  Marienplatz,  which 
serves  an  authentic  Bavarian  meal 
in  a  surrounding  of  vaulted  oak 
arches  on  rough-hewn  wooden  ta- 
bles. You  will  surely  be  reminded  of 
The  Student  Prince.  My  favorite 
meal  there,  served  by  waitresses  in 
the  traditional  black  and  yellow 
gowns  of  Munich,  was  Sauerbraten 
with  Blaukraut  and  potato  dump- 
lings, huge  helpings  for  as  little  as  70 
cents.  I  recommend  a  visit  to  this 
restaurant  as  a  must  on  your  stay 
in  Munich. 

For  a  good  stateside  steak,  fried 
potatoes  and  cucumber  salad,  I 
favored  the  BUERGERBRAEU- 
KELLER  at  6  Kauffingerstrasse. 
Very  economically  priced  but  mas- 


View  from  the  terrace  of  the  popular  Hotel  Adler 
toward  the  church  in  the  village  of  Hinterzarten 
in  the  Black  Forest  winter  and  summer  resort  area. 


sive  Munich-sized  meals  can  also  be 
enjoyed  at  the  DOMHOF,  only  a 
few  houses  down  from  the  BUER- 
GERBRAEU-KELLER.  For  trying 
the  heavier  type  of  German  food 
you  will  have  to  visit  the  MAX 
SELLMAYR'S,  very  close  to  the 
main  station  in  the  center  of  the 
city.  A  huge  portion  of  Leberknoedel 
and  Kraut,  large  enough  to  satisfy 
your  eating  needs  for  hours  for  only 
30  cents.  The  really  adventurous 
visitors  though  will  wish  to 
try  SELLMAYR'S  Leber -Blutwurst- 
groestl  (35  cents)  and  the  Kalbsfuss 
(30  cents). 

GERMANY  produces  the  whole 
range  of  manufactured  articles 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  most 
developed  Western  countries.  Some 
of  the  common  products  are  dearer 
than  in  the  States  and  some  are  bet- 
ter bargains;  but  one  should  concen- 
trate on  the  specialties  which  years 
of  skill  and  tradition  have  brought  to 
an  enviable  state  of  perfection. 
These  are  usually  better  and  certain- 
ly cheaper  than  similar  products 
elsewhere.  In  Munich  and  the  sur- 
rounding areas,  one  of  the  traditional 
products  is  china.  In  the  famous 
Schloss,  Nymphenburg,  is  a  perma- 
nent exhibition  of  the  best  products 
in  the  celebrated  Nymphenburger 
porcelain.  This  can  be  ordered  in 
modern  and  traditional  designs  and 
shipped  to  the  U.S.A.  for  less  than 
half  the  stateside  price.  The  factory 
which  makes  the  famous  Rosenthal 
porcelain  claims  the  greatest  china 
production  in  the  world.  It  is  located 
in  the  town  of  Selb,  not  far  from 
Munich.  It  continues  to  produce  its 


Airview  of  the  Frauenkirche  of 
Munich  with  tower  of  the  new  town 
hall  in  the  background  at  right. 


traditional  graceful  patterns,  but, 
with  the  help  of  designers  like 
Raymond  Loewy  (the  American 
who  designed  the  Coca-Cola  bottle), 
modern  patterns  now  are  being  pro- 
duced and  sold  widely  throughout 
the  world. 

In  the  same  town  of  Selb  is  the 
Hutschenreuther  factory.  The  Hut- 
schenreuther  pattern  is  the  one  I 
have  been  systematically  collecting 
for  years.  It  is  a  high  quality  porce- 
lain with  the  traditional  blue  Meissen 
onion  pattern  and  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  being  about  half  the 
price    of    the    famous    Meissen.    A 
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good-sized  dinner  plate  will  cost  you 
$2.20.  A  thrifty  buyer  should  inquire 
about  the  "seconds."  These  are  the 
pieces  with  slight  imperfections, 
detected  at  the  factory,  but  not  to 
be  noticed  on  a  casual  inspection. 
They  sell  for  about  half  of  the 
regular  price. 

Munich  has  many  camera  shops. 
The  quality  of  German  camera 
equipment  is  a  household  word.  On 
price,  one  could  perhaps  do  better 
in  Japan,  but  one  can't  always  ar- 
range a  trip  to  that  distant  country. 
For  the  American  buyer,  the  Leicas 
and  Contaxes  are  to  be  had  for 
tempting  sums,  and  one  will  get  an 
honest  deal  in  any  of  the  reputable 
stores.  Excellent  bargains  in  this  line 
in  the  way  of  secondhand  equip- 
ment and  accessories  in  first-class 
condition  are  to  be  watched  for.  Al- 
most every  shop  reserves  part  of  the 
window  display  for  them. 

From  Munich  one  can  make  a 
straight  dash  up  the  Autobahn  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Nuremberg,  which 
had  acquired  its  traditions  and 
reputation  long  before  its  unhappy 
association  with  Hitler  and  the 
Trials.  In  fact,  these  early  traditions 
were  related  particularly  to  whole- 
some and  peaceful  activities:  toy 
making,  pastry  cooking  and  song. 
Opera  lovers  will  recall  Wagner's 
Meistersinger  and  the  gentle  shoe- 
maker, Hans  Sachs. 

Fortunately  the  earlier  traditions 
have  survived  and  Nuremberg  is  still 
the  spiritual  capital  of  the  world 
toy  makers,  a  fact  marked  by  its 
famous  Annual  World  Toy  Fair.  It 
is  a  paradise  for  children  and  can 
prove  expensive. 


One  of  the  floats  in  the  procession 
for  the  Oktoberfestival  in  Munich. 
Theatinerkirche  is  in  the  background. 

Nuremberger  Lebkuchen  is  a 
delicious  spice-and-honey  cake,  often 
imitated  but  really  to  be  enjoyed 
best  in  the  traditional  pastry  shops 
of  this  medieval  town. 

SOUTH  and  to  the  west  of 
Munich  lie  the  famous  areas  of 
the  Black  Forest  and  the  Bavarian 
Alps.  Through  the  rolling  pine- 
covered  hills  of  the  Black  Forest  is 
an  elaborate  system  of  first-class 
roads,  taking  you  to  the  charming 
little  towns  and  villages  like 
Schwarzenback  or  Oberstroth,  with 
characteristic  black  and  white- 
timbered  houses  and  their  own 
special  dishes.  Here  one  should  not 
miss  the  Spaetzle    (a  freshly  made 
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kind  of  noodle)  usually  served  with 
every  dish  instead  of  potatoes.  At 
breakfast,  a  very  copious  meal  in 
these  areas,  one  should  not  fail  to 
try  the  milk,  rightly  stated  to  be  the 
best  in  Germany.  A  good  comfort- 
able country  hotel  will  cost  you  as 
little  as  $3.00. 

The  abundant  pine  forests  of  this 
area  have  led  to  special  skills  in 
woodcarving,  dating  well  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  still  a 
chance  of  picking  up  a  sixteenth 
century  Madonna  or  Baroque  Angel, 
but  you  will  pay  a  good  price; 
cheaper  are  the  modern  figures, 
chess  sets,  and  the  like.  Not  to 
forget  the  cuckoo  clocks  which  come 
in  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

The  keen  skier,  coming  to  Bavaria, 
would  do  well  to  leave  his  gear  at 
home  and  buy  it  locally.  The 
Bavarians  specialize  in  skiing  equip- 
ment of  all  kinds.  Excellent,  hand- 


made boots  can  be  had  for  $20.00 
and,  for  the  less  expert  skier,  the 
prices  go  as  low  as  $10.00.  Skis, 
anoraks,  hand-knitted  pullovers,  the 
whole  range,  run  at  about  half  of  the 
stateside  prices. 

In  this  brief  article,  I  have  omitted 
many  wonderful  places  to  visit  in 
Germany.  I  think  of  the  charming 
restaurants  on  the  Hamburg  Alster, 
the  country  inns  of  beautiful  Mun- 
sterland  with  their  smoked  ham  and 
pumpernickel.  I  recall  with  special 
affection  the  city  of  Berlin  and  its 
cheerful  people,  enjoying  their 
leisure  along  the  shores  of  the  lovely 
Wannsee;  the  student  houses  of 
Heidelberg  and  a  host  of  other 
special  places.  Tastes  and  prefer- 
ences differing  so  widely,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  each  of  us  will 
always  like  the  same  things.  But  in 
Germany  there  is  scope  for  even 
the  most  eccentric  among  us.     ■  ■ 


Scene   during   the   Oktoberfestival   in   Munich,   Ger. 
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jju&t  an  OnxbUnMAf  MisiacU 


By  Kenneth  F.  Hall 


WOULD  they  never  come?  Ly- 
ing there  in  my  bed  I  kept  lis- 
tening for  the  crunch  of  gravel  in 
the  driveway  and  the  sound  of  the 
family  car  that  would  bring  my  par- 
ents home.  They  were  out  some- 
where on  church  work  that  night, 
and  while  they  were  gone  I  had  been 
doing  some  serious  thinking.  In  fact, 
I  had  been  thinking  about  this  sub- 
ject for  quite  a  while.  Now,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  something  about  it  be- 
fore any  more  of  these  years  of  my 
life  had  slipped  away. 

At  the  church  where  our  family 
worshiped,  I  had  heard  a  great  deal 
that  led  me  to  believe  that  Christ 
was  more  than  someone  to  take  your 
hat  off  to.  He  seemed  to  be  involved 
in  a  whole  way  of  life  to  which  a 
person  has  to  give  himself.  As  I  lay 
there  in  the  dark  thinking  and  pray- 
ing, I  could  almost  hear  Christ  him- 
self calling  me  to  be  his  follower 
and  to  make  his  way  my  way  of  life. 
Actually,  I  think  it  was  right  there 
that  my  commitment  came.  But  I 
felt  the  need  to  pray  about  it  with 
my  parents,  and  so  it  was  with  im- 


patience that  I  listened  for  their 
return. 

Finally,  the  car  came.  The  garage 
door  rolled  shut.  The  back  door 
slammed,  light  switches  snapped, 
and  the  murmur  of  voices  began.  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,  flicked  on  the 
hall  light,  and  dashed,  almost  tum- 
bled, down  the  stairs.  I  burst  upon 
my  folks  and  said,  "I  want  to  become 
a  Christian.  Let's  pray."  There  in 
the  dining  room  we  knelt.  My  dad 
prayed.  My  mother  prayed.  I 
prayed.  I  asked  God  to  forgive  me 
for  not  following  him  more  closely 
and  for  doing  things  I  felt  were  dis- 
obedient to  him  and  not  up  to  par 
for  a  Christian.  I  already  knew  he 
loved  me  and  I  opened  myself  to 
that  love  as  I  prayed.  I  promised  to 
love  and  serve  him  in  the  days  that 
would  come.  Then,  in  rushed  a  calm, 
steady  assurance  that  things  were 
right  between  God  and  me.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  settle  into  its 
proper  place.  I  had  committed  my 
life  to  Christ.  I  had  found  the  "pearl 
of  great  price"  for  which  to  give 
my  life. 

Now  there  was  nothing  particular- 


Mr.  Hall  is  the  Book  Editor  at  the  Warner  Press,  Anderson,  Ind. 
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ly  dramatic  about  all  of  this.  But,  it 
was  a  miracle,  a  miracle  of  the  every- 
day, ordinary  sort  that  many  people 
experience  in  one  way  or  another. 
Here  was  not  a  master  sinner  like  Zac- 
chaeus  coming  down  out  of  a  tree  at 
the  personal  call  of  the  Master  and 
having  his  whole  way  of  life  com- 
pletely turned  around.  This  was  not 
a  Paul  being  struck  blind  on  the 
road  to  Damascus.  This  was  far  from 
a  deathbed  confession.  This  was  not 
foxhole  salvation.  It  was  not  one  of 
those  spectacular  miracles  of  salva- 
tion that  do  occur. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  more 
of  a  deliberate  act  of  seeking  and 
accepting  salvation  than  many  other 
people  who  have  likewise  found 
reality  in  Christ  can  recall  making. 
Mine  was  a  miracle,  an  everyday 
ordinary  kind  of  miracle.  This  is 
how  God  worked  with  me  in  the 
situation  where  he  found  me.  He 
doesn't  work  with  everyone  in  that 
same  way;  we  cannot  limit  him  to 
our  own  limited  patterns  of  under- 
standing here.  At  the  same  time, 
God  does  follow  recognizable  paths 
in  his  reaching  out  to  needy  people, 
and  to  know  these  can  be  helpful. 

What  Led  to  a  Decision  for  Christ 

What  led  me  to  that  late  evening 
prayer  with  my  parents?  Almost 
every  path  in  my  life  led  to  this 
point.  My  parents  were  Christians 
who  conscientiously  lived  their  faith. 
For  generations  back  there  had  been 
a  strong  religious  orientation.  The 
church  was  important  in  our  family. 
There  we  found  most  of  our  friends. 
There  we  spent  much  of  our  time. 
It  provided   us  with   much   of  the 


literature  that  we  read,  and  it  af- 
fected the  way  we  spent  much  of 
our  time  and  money.  I  was  drawn 
in  this  direction,  too,  by  my  Sunday 
school  teacher.  He  was  an  enthusi- 
astic young  man,  a  recent  convert,  a 
rising  young  business  executive, 
someone  I  admired  from  many  stand- 
points. Our  pastor  also  played  a  part 
in  this. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  admit 
reluctantly  to  an  element  of  just 
plain  fear  in  my  decision.  It  was 
not  the  overpowering  motive  that 
drove  me  to  Christ,  but  it  was  pres- 
ent. I  had  heard  some  fiery  evange- 
lists talking  about  eternal  punish- 
ment. I  had  sometimes  wondered 
about  strange  lights  in  the  evening 
sky  and  thought,  in  passing,  "Would 
I  be  ready  to  die  if  this  were  the 
end  tonight?"  I  had  heard  about 
how  God  dealt  with  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  and  I  knew  he  was  a  just 
God  as  well  as  a  God  of  love.  All 
this  entered  in.  I  don't  think  this 
is  an  ideal  way  for  a  person  to  go  to 
God.  Litde  abiding  and  warm  fel- 
lowship is  built  on  fear,  but,  while 
I'm  sharing,  I  have  to  report  this 
element  in  my  own  consecration. 
I'm  sure  it  plays  some  part  in  the 
lives  of  other  people,  too. 

Nor  am  I  so  sure  that  the  shel- 
tered Christian  background  out  of 
which  I  came  is  necessarily  the  best 
thing  in  the  making  of  a  Christian 
either.  It  made  of  me  a  sheltered, 
hothouse  Christian  for  some  years 
until  I  got  out  into  the  world  enough 
to  test  my  faith  in  the  light  of  in- 
tellectual doubt,  strong  temptations, 
and  contrary  winds  of  doctrine. 

What  salvation  does  to  some  peo- 
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pie  is  as  plain  as  a  flashlight  on  a 
dark  night.  It's  dramatic  when  a 
down-and-out  bum  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian. You  can  see  the  before-and- 
after  chapters  in  bright  contrast. 
This  is  not  so  obvious  for  those  of 
us  who  find  "the  pearl  of  great 
price"  in  a  less  dramatic  way.  But 
the  long-range  results  may  be  even 
more  extensive.  In  my  own  case, 
that  time  of  prayer  when  I  was 
twelve  did  not  change  the  way  I 
acted  the  next  day  much  from  the 
way  I  had  behaved  the  day  before. 
Oh,  I  tried  to  be  nicer  to  people  and 
I  looked  at  the  world  with  more  un- 
derstanding and  more  cheerfulness. 
But  the  later,  big  choices  in  my  life 
were  made  because  of  that  com- 
mitment and  its  growing,  sweeping 
implications  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Making  Choices  as  a  Christian 

Look  at  some  of  the  choices  that 
young  people  do  face: 

1.  Choice  of  high  school  course. 
While  it  may  not  have  been  a  dis- 
tinctly "Christian"  choice,  my  de- 
cision here  was  made  with  the  feel- 
ing that  I  wanted  eventually  to  enter 
in  some  sort  of  service  career.  This, 
I  thought,  meant  college  and  so  I 
chose  a  college  preparatory  course. 
While  I  am  looking  at  salvation  here 
in  its  intensely  personal  aspects,  it 
has  its  broader  social  implications  as 
well.  We  live  in  a  world  and  share 
in  its  problems,  needs,  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

2.  Choice  of  friends.  I  didn't 
choose  all  Christian  friends,  but 
enough  of  them  were  in  the  church 
to   give  me  a  solid  background  of 
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fellowship  and  strength  in  common 
belief. 

3.  Choice  of  a  college.  Here  my 
earlier  Christian  decision  came  into 
strong  play.  I  could  have  chosen  a 
state  or  independent  college,  as 
many  fine  Christian  youth  do.  Such 
a  choice  might  have  been  quite  satis- 
factory, but  as  it  happened  I  was 
by  then  feeling  that  my  whole  life 
should  be  closely  related  to  the  life 
and  work  of  the  church.  I  chose  to 
attend  a  church-related  college.  This 
became   highly    significant    for   me. 

4.  Choice  of  a  vocation.  The  prior 
choices  built  upon  each  other.  Some 
doors  opened  and  others  closed,  and 
I  found  myself  being  drawn  into 
the  ministry  and  in  a  more  immedi- 
ate way  into  the  ministry  of  Chris- 
tian journalism.  Certainly  God  leads 
people  into  a  wide  variety  of 
avenues  of  service,  but  this  is  where 
that  commitment  at  twelve  seemed 
at  last  to  take  me  in  orderly,  step- 
by-step  fashion. 

5.  Choice  of  a  wife.  Being  a 
Christian,  I  wanted  to  marry  a 
Christian  girl  and  establish  a  Chris- 
tian home.  All  the  prior  decisions 
I  had  made  seemed  to  lead  me  to 
the  girl  I  married. 

So  it  is  that  the  kind  of  home  I 
am  trying  to  build,  the  wife  I  have 
married,  the  work  I  carry  out,  the 
community  in  which  I  live,  the  way 
I  spend  what  leisure  time  I  have, 
have  all  resulted  from  a  commit- 
ment I  made  on  that  evening  in 
my  early  youth. 

I  have  placed  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis here  on  one  moment  of  de- 
cision in  my  life.  Actually,  it  was 
just   that,    only   one   pinpoint   in   a 


pilgrimage  that  began  long  before 
that  evening  and  has  continued  in  a 
climbing,  struggling,  twisting  fash- 
ion ever  since. 

There  have  been  moments  of 
doubt,  hours  of  discouragement. 
There  have  been  periods  when  this 
relationship  with  Christ  seemed  to 
grow  stale  and  I  wondered  if  I  had 
lost  this  pearl  of  great  price.  But  the 
general  pilgrimage,  through  faith, 
has  led  me  on  with  an  underlying 
joy. 

Like  almost  every  other  young 
adult  I  have  been  too  busy  at  times 
for  the  good  of  my  soul.  Sometimes 
the  cross  purposes  in  life  and  frus- 
trations of  not  meeting  goals  have 
eroded  the  best  in  me.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  it  is  good  to  have  life 
built  around  a  master  purpose.  At 
such  times  I  have  found  it  good  to 
say  with  Paul,  "For  me  to  live  is 
Christ"  (Phil.  1:21).  When  I  am  at 
my  best,  my  life  is  centered  con- 
sciously in  that  supreme  personality. 

This  is  one  man's  rather  ordi- 
nary but  still  miraculous  pilgrimage. 
I  would  not  call  anyone  into  my  own 
footsteps  but  I  would  point  them  to 
the  beckoning  Christ.  ■  ■ 


The  Beggar  Poet 

POVERTY 

Poverty,  the  threat  to  man, 

The  age-old  enemy. 

If  we  could  have  our  fondest  wish, 

A  rich   man  we   would   be; 

But  maybe  we  should  ask  ourselves 

Which    takes   the   greatest    toll: 

The  poverty  of  pocketbook 

Or  poverty  of  soul. 

THE  PRESENCE 

If  I  envision  God   is  here 
Throughout    each    waking   hour, 
If  I  abide  close  by  his  side, 
Then  I  would  have  the  power 
To  rise  from  every  fall  and  stand 
Erect  for  all  to  see. 
God   is  not  far  beyond   a  star; 
He  lives   in   you   and   me. 

THE  PESSIMIST 

He  who  searches  for  despair 

Will  more  than  likely  find  his  share. 

It  takes  no  skill  to  criticize, 

And   always   see   the   stormy   skies; 

But  he  is  better  off  by  far 

Who  sees  among  the  clouds,  a  star. 


HELD  OVER 

The  young  son  of  a  well-known  tele- 
vision star  came  home  from  school  with 
his  report  card. 

"Well,  son,"  said  his  father,  "were  you 
promoted?" 

"Better  than  that,  Dad,"  replied  the 
youngster,  "I  was  held  over  for  another 
twenty-six  weeks." — Anna  Herbert  in 
Quote. 


MATURITY 

Once   I   thought  I  knew  it   all 

So  many  years  ago; 

Now   I   sometimes    wonder 

If  there  is  anything  I  know. 

Decisions  get  more  difficult; 

I   must   admit   I   fear. 

The  guy  who  thought  he  knew  it   all 

Grows  dumber  every  year. 

— Richard  R.   Smith 
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By  J.  J.  Hanlin 


There's  Much  More  to  Mistakes 


than  sometimes  meets  the  eye 


A  DANISH  friend  of  mine  was  a 
member  of  his  nation's  Olym- 
pic team  which  competed  in  Eng- 
land during  1948.  This  was  shortly 
after  the  war  and  facilities  were  not 
what  they  are  today.  I  know,  for  I 
was  a  student  in  England  at  the  time 
and  even  a  bath  was  something 
which  one  did  not  come  by  easily. 
The  athletes  faced  the  same  prob- 
lem, and,  since  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  needed  a  hot- 
water  shower  once  or  twice  a  day,  it 
posed  a  considerable  stumper  for 
the  English.  But  there'll  always  be 
an  England,  and  the  Olympic  com- 
mittee arranged  that  the  young  peo- 
ple could  take  baths  in  homes  situ- 
ated near  the  playing  fields. 

My  friend  was  assigned  to  take 
his  bath  at  a  certain  address  in  a 
sleek  residential  area.  Unfortunately, 
he  lost  the  address.  He  also  lost  the 
race  that  he  competed  in  and  per- 
haps this  resulted  in  his  carelessness. 
He  was  rather  certain,  however,  of 
where  he  was  to  go  and,  after  he 
slung  a  sweater  over  his  wet  shoul- 
ders, he  set  out  to  take  a  bath. 

"I  had  a  suitcase  with  my  clothes 
in  it,"  he   said,   "and  I   could   feel 
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the  trickles  of  sweat  running  down 
my  back.  It  was  hot  and  I  felt  miser- 
able. The  fact  that  I  was  not  certain 
where  I  was  to  go  added  to  my 
discomfort.  But  then  I  arrived  at  a 
very  stately  English  home  .  .  .  just 
the  sort  of  place  that  would  prob- 
ably put  its  vacant  bathroom  at  the 
disposal  of  people  like  me." 

Even  the  evening  sun  was  almost 
insufferable  as  he  rang  the  bell.  He 
was  swimming  in  sweat  and  smelled 
like  a  man  who  is  swimming  in 
sweat.  A  maid  came  to  the  door 
and  it  was  obvious  that  she  was  not 
used  to  the  odor  of  a  man  who  had 
just  spent  the  afternoon  running  in 
the  sunshine. 

"Yes?"  she  said. 

"Ah  .  .  .  I've  come  to  take  my 
bath,"   he  muttered. 

"What  will  you  be  wanting?"  she 
asked   puzzled. 

"My  bath  .  .  .  I'm  an  Olympic 
competitor  and  I  am  supposed  to 
take  a  bath  here." 

"Would  you  come  inside,  sir?"  she 
asked. 

It  was  obvious,  by  the  girl's  puz- 
zlement, that  he  had  chosen  the 
wrong    house.    But    he   was    so    in- 


volved  now  and  felt  so  miserable 
that  he  decided  to  see  what  would 
happen.  The  thought  of  dressing 
over  his  sweaty  body  and  going 
across  town  to  his  hotel  was  about 
the  most  unpleasant  idea  he  could 
dream  up.  On  top  of  it  all,  the  family 
was  preparing  to  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  for  dinner.  He  could 
hear  people   chatting  away. 

Standing  in  the  entrance,  he  lis- 
tened to  the  maid  explain  to  the 
woman  of  the  house  that  there  was 
a  huge  young  man  at  the  door  in 
athletic  shorts  who  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing a  bath. 

"Well,  Ida,"  the  woman  said,  "if 
a  young  man  is  here  and  insists  upon 
having  a  bath,  show  him  in.  Don't 
let  him  stand  outside." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  the  maid  groaned. 

The  girl  came  back  out.  "Would 
you  come  this  way,  please?" 

He  picked  up  his  suitcase, 
wrestled  a  bit  with  the  maid  who 
wanted  to  carry  it  for  him,  and  then 
followed  her  into  a  large  salon.  It 
was  a  sumptuous  room  which  could 
have  held  perhaps  fifty  or  so  people 
comfortably.  As  it  was,  there  were 
about  ten  couples  in  evening  clothes. 
He  followed  the  maid  across  the 
room  to  a  walnut-balustraded  stairs 
where  the  mistress  of  the  house  was 
standing  with  a  warm,  self-assured 
smile  on  her  face. 

"You've  come  to  take  a  bath,"  she 
said. 

"Yes,  but  I'm  afraid  I  have  made  a 
terrible  mistake.  I — " 

"Nonsense,  young  man,"  the  wom- 
an said  cheerily.  Then  she  turned 
to  the  maid.  "Ida,  make  sure  our 
guest  has  plenty  of  soap  .  .  .  and 


give  him  some  large  bath  towels." 

In  spite  of  what  must  have  ap- 
peared to  be  a  rather  breath-taking 
experience,  to  have  a  sweaty  ath- 
lete, lugging  a  suitcase,  pass  through 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  people 
dressed  in  evening  clothes,  not  one 
of  them  took  any  notice  of  him.  Not 
one  of  them  even  broke  off  a  sen- 
tence. It  was  as  if  his  arrival  was  as 
normal  as  a  maid  announcing  that 
dinner  was  served. 

"It  seemed  like  I  had  to  cross  100 
meters  of  carpeting  to  reach  those 
stairs,"  he  said.  "Any  minute  I  ex- 
pected them  to  break  out  in  laughter 
or  make  some  remark.  But  they  went 
right  on  chatting  away.  Even  be- 
fore I  reached  the  bathroom,  I  felt 
a  lot  better.  What  could  have  been 
an  ugly  experience  made  me  love 
the  imperturbability  of  the  English 
forever." 

He  took  his  bath,  probably  a 
much  richer  and  soapier  one  than 
had  been  scheduled  for  him,  dressed 
and  went  back  down  the  stairs. 
Again,  he  passed  through  the 
couples  who  were  chatting  away. 
And  again  they  took  no  notice  of 
him.  At  the  door,  he  was  met  by 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  He 
thanked  her  profusely. 

"Quite  .  .  .  quite  all  right,  young 
man,"  she  said  cheerily.  "Come  back 
any  time.  You're  always  welcome, 
you  know." 

There  is  a  moral  to  every  story,  I 
suppose.  Certainly,  these  people 
must  have  been  amazed  by  his  ar- 
rival. But  somewhere  deep  within 
them  they  immediately  summed  up 
the  situation  and  decided  it  would 
be   terribly    embarrassing    to   make 
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him  feel  more  uncomfortable  than 
he  was.  Behind  and  beyond  every- 
thing he  was  an  individual  human 
being  ...  a  man.  And  the  dignity 
of  man  should  be  respected. 

I  MENTIONED  that  I  was  in 
England  at  the  time.  During 
my  long,  eleven-day  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  in  an  ancient  Dutch  ship 
that  was  shortly  afterwards  retired, 
my  fellow  passengers  were  mostly 
youthful  veterans  like  myself  who 
were  going  abroad  to  study.  Among 
them,  however,  was  a  young  Episco- 
palian minister.  Even  though  he  was 
full  of  social  grace  and  charm,  the 
young  people  were  mostly  awed  by 
his  clerical  collar  and  hesitated  to 
break  the  ice  and  get  to  know  him. 
For  this  reason,  I  was  able  to 
monopolize  a  lot  of  his  time  and  con- 
versation. We  used  to  sit  out  on  deck 
at  night  for  hours  and  talk.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Oxford  for  graduate 
work  and  had  a  very  brilliant  mind. 
At  that  time,  I  had  all  the  answers 
and  I  suppose  he  found  me  quite 
amusing  but  he  never  in  any  manner 
indicated  to  me  that  I  was  somewhat 
sophomoric.  He  really  let  me  believe 
I  was  educating  him.  And,  in  a 
sense,  I  was.  But  not  as  I  believed. 
The  British  in  those  days,  it  was 
said,  had  customs  "spies"  on  al- 
most every  ship.  Whether  it  was  true 
or  not,  I  don't  know.  But  it  was 
possible.  For  American  goods  and 
currency  were  much  sought  after  in 
England.  I  suppose  a  smuggler 
might  decide  that  a  shipload  of  stu- 
dents was  the  ideal  "front"  behind 
which  to  hide. 

Those  eleven  days  passed  all  too 


swiftly  and  today  are  hardly  more 
than  a  blur  in  my  mind.  But  I  recall 
the  minister.  And  I  recall  finding 
him  alone  on  the  foredeck  where 
everything  was  being  put  in  readi- 
ness for  landing.  He  was  surrounded 
by  wild  youths  waiting  to  get  at 
London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
life  and  stood  there  watching  the 
spectacle  with  what  seemed  a  faint 
sense  of  regret.  Apparently,  a  "spy" 
was  watching,  too. 

"Good  morning,  Reverend,"  I  said 
warmly. 

"Oh,  good  morning — " 

I  figured  I  had  educated  him  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  him  to  do  well  at 
Oxford  and  I  decided  that  this 
morning  I  would  merely  make  light 
conversation. 

"Did  you  hear?  These  darn  British 
are  going  to  make  some  of  the  stu- 
dents strip  before  they  leave  the 
ship.  I  hope  that  they  don't  do  that 
to  you." 

I  meant,  of  course,  that  I  hoped 
the  customs  officials  would  show  the 
proper  respect  to  him,  an  Episco- 
palian minister,  even  if  he  were 
listed  as  a  student.  Apparently,  a 
pair  of  "ears"  listening,  however,  felt 
otherwise.  To  this  person,  he  was 
the  perfect  "suspect."  On  the  trip, 
he  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
self-imposed  isolation.  He  never 
went  to  the  bar  and  had  a  drink. 
Really,  I  suppose  I  was  his  only 
"confidant"  and  here  I  was  hoping 
that  he  would  not  have  to   strip! 

When  the  list  of  a  half  dozen  or 
so  names  was  read,  passengers  who 
would  have  to  remove  their  clothes 
for  a  thorough  check  before  leaving 
the  ship,  he  was   among  them! 
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He  stood  there  dismayed  and 
puzzled,  brooding  over  the  injustice 
and  humiliation.  Even  though  the 
process  was  camouflaged  as  a  "phys- 
ical examination,"  the  true  inten- 
tions of  the  British  were  known  by 
everyone.  Here  was  a  highly  re- 
ligious man  caught  in  the  web  of 
bureaucracy  and  suspected  of  being 
a   smuggler! 

I  suppose  what  I  learned  or  saw 
in  this  is  that  Christianity  is  a  dif- 
ficult doctrine  and  it  is  especially 
alien  and  abhorrent  to  many  in  the 
present  day  where  self-denial  and 
setting  a  good  example  are  regarded 
vaguely  as  possibly  meaning  the  per- 
son "is  hiding  something."  He  that 
just  goes  ahead  and  lives,  ignoring 
his  conduct  and  acting  "natural,"  is 
a  "true  person." 

But  to  get  on  with  my  story,  none 
of  the  suspects  were  guilty.  They 
were  all  on  the  boat  train  for  Lon- 
don. The  minister  was  just  what  he 
said  he  was. 

IN  that  my  stay  in  Europe  was 
for  "one  year,"  after  several  I 
drifted  into  writing  and  journalism. 
And  I  drifted  to  just  about  every 
European  country.  It  was  a  pleasant 
life  and  still  is.  Eventually,  I  landed 
in  a  city  where  there  was  a  diplomat 
that  could  have  been  my  twin 
brother.  We  were  the  same  age, 
height,  weight;  we  had  both  been 
pilots  and  were  members  of  a  re- 
serve program.  The  likeness  of  our 
names,  both  of  us  being  Irish,  re- 
sulted in  our  being  mistaken  for  each 
other  frequently.  I'll  call  him  Tom 
even  though  now,  I  believe,  he  has 
been  a  pilot  again  for  many  years 


and  has  long  given  up  "the  security" 
that  goes  with  governmental  exist- 
ence. 

Tom  worked  for  a  man  I  will 
call  Reidel  who  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  diplomats  I  have  ever  met. 
He  had  been  an  officer  in  both  wars 
and  was  a  legendary  character.  Per- 
haps because  he  was  so  handsome, 
he  was  a  bit  stuck  on  himself.  At 
least,  he  could  never  get  it  into  his 
handsome  head  just  who  I  was  and 
what  rank  I  held.  Furthermore,  1 
doubt  very  much  if  he  cared.  But 
it  was  only  natural  in  those  days  to 
assume  that  if  one  were  an  American 
he  worked  for  EC  A  or  some  other 
alphabetic  agency. 

One  night  I  turned  up  at  a  re- 
ception for  a  group  of  congressmen 
who  were  on  an  inspection  tour. 
The  event  took  place  at  Reidel's. 
That  night,  Reidel  and  his  guests 
were  standing  in  a  line  by  the  door 
and  I  was  introduced  to  everyone 
correctly  for  a  change.  It  astonished 
me,  in  fact,  as  I  went  down  the 
line  meeting  elderly  gentlemen. 
Then  I  retired  to  a  corner  to  talk  to 
Tom. 

"Where's  your  wife?"  I  asked  to 
make  conversation. 

"Baby  sitter  trouble,"  he  mut- 
tered. "It's  our  maid's  night  out.  I 
came  by  taxi  and  my  wife  will  drive 
over  as  soon  as  the  maid  gets  home." 

"Why  didn't  you  wait?" 

He  sighed  nervously.  "I'm  in  the 
passport  section,  as  you  know,  and 
I  thought  Reidel  might  need  me." 

We  eventually  drifted  apart  and 
I  talked  to  a  few  other  outsiders 
like  myself.  Suddenly,  Reidel  seized 
me,  gripping  my  left  arm  with  one 
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hand  while  he  stuffed  me  into  the 
middle  of  the  crowd  of  congress- 
men with  the  other. 

"Here's  the  man  who  knows  all 
about  passports,"  he  smiled.  "You 
talk  to  him  .  .  .  he'll  tell  you  all 
about   the   situation   here." 

It  was  a  turbulent  situation.  I 
could  not  admit  that  I  was  not  Tom 
for  it  would  make  him  appear  to 
be  the  biggest  fool  in  the  whole 
mysterious  business  called  diplo- 
macy. The  situation  was  a  complete 
mess,  in  fact,  that  is  what  "the  situa- 
tion was  here"! 

"What  shall  I  say?"  I  smiled  at 
Reidel. 

"Tell  'em  exactly  what  you  told 
me  this  afternoon  on  the  way  to 
the  cemetery — " 

"This  afternoon  on  the  way — " 

Reidel's  lips  went  a  little  blue  and 
I  knew  he  was  completely  disgusted 
with  Tom.  "You  stupid  jerk!"  he 
appeared  to  say.  "I  wish  I  could 
bust  you  down  right  on  the  spot!" 
But  instead,  he  muttered,  "When 
we  went  out  to  rehearse  the  grave 
decoration  ceremony." 

You  can't  be  a  writer  and  journal- 
ist without  picking  up  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation about  everything.  The  con- 
gressmen stuck  right  with  me  and  I 
told  them  how  many  passports  we 
issued  monthly,  as  I  recall,  even 
though  I  had  no  idea.  This  was  the 
day  when  people  were  wandering 
into  consulates  claiming  they  were 
Americans,  and  many  of  them  ac- 
tually were  Americans  and  had  spent 
the  war  underground,  in  Siberian 
prison  camps,  in  Yugoslav  monas- 
teries. I  spoke  of  the  difficulties  we 
had  in  establishing  the  true  identity 


of  some  of  our  applicants.  Frankly, 
I  almost  became  carried  away. 

Mrs.  Reidel  nearly  fixed  her  hus- 
band's boat  and  good.  She  arrived 
while  I  was  discussing  an  intricate 
passport  case. 

"I  think  you'll  agree  with  me,"  she 
said  to  one  of  the  congressmen, 
"that  he  should  become  a  diplomat." 

After  she  was  gone,  he  eyed  me 
strangely.  "What  did  she  mean  by 
that?" 

"There  are  officers  in  the  Foreign 
Service,"  I  told  him  flippantly,  "and 
members  of  the  staff  corps." 

"You  look  the  officer  type,"  he 
muttered. 

W7ell,  there  is  a  moral  here,  too. 
How  often  do  we  look  closely  at 
the  people  under  us?  Reidel,  even 
though  he  has  been  dead  many  years 
now,  already  had  his  head  in  the 
clouds.  He  must  have  depended  a 
great  deal  on  Tom's  work,  and  yet, 
he  must  have  dismissed  him  mentally 
as  unimportant  and  not  worth  really 
knowing.  We  never  know  just  how 
important  anyone  will  be  to  us 
someday.  A  few  words,  a  bit  of  un- 
derstanding, a  pat  on  the  shoulder 
for  a  job  well  done  may  mean  a 
great  deal  of  difference  to  the  dis- 
penser's career,  too.  But  if  you  must 
be  careless  and  mistake  people  .  .  . 
at  least  make  sure  you  mix  them  up 
with  journalists! 

ONE  night  I  came  out  of  the 
concerthouse  in  Nice  some 
years  later  and  walked  across  the 
street  to  my  car.  As  I  neared  the  car, 
and  already  even  before  seeing  the 
men,  I  rather  sensed  something  was 
wrong.  But  to  have  guessed  it  gave 
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me  no  satisfaction.  Two  men  were 
sitting  in  my  car,  which  was  brand 
new,  working  away  at  the  dash- 
board. The  yellow  glow  of  a  flash- 
light was  dancing  about  and  as  I 
opened  the  door  to  the  driver's  seat, 
they  put  it  on  my  face. 

"What  do  you  want?"  I  asked. 

"Want,  monsieur?"  the  man  in  the 
driver's  seat  said. 

"Yeah,  what  are  you  doing  in  my 
car?" 

"Your  car,  monsieur?"  he  said  po- 
litely, calmly. 

I  tried  to  be  just  as  calm  and 
polite.  But  it  was  hard  to  be  any- 
where near  as  natural  as  he  was. 

"It's  his  car,"  the  other  man  said. 
"That's  why  the  key  won't  work  in 
the  ignition." 

The  two  men  got  out  laughing 
and  full  of  apology.  They  explained 
that  they  had  a  car  just  like  mine 
and  that  their  key  opened  my  car 
door.  It  was  a  very  unlikely  story. 
But  I  wasn't  interested  in  anything 
but  to  see  if  they  had  stolen  a 
camera  from  the  compartment.  I  was 
a  bit  taken  aback,  however,  to  see 
them  drive  off  in  another  car  exactly 
like  mine  which  was  parked  nearby. 
They  blew  their  horn  and  waved  in 
a  friendly  way.  Both  of  them  were 
laughing. 

Still,  as  I  drove  to  my  hotel  (after 
making  certain  they  hadn't  stolen 
anything)  I  decided  it  probably 
was  a  neat  trick.  Everyone  knew 
the  Riviera.  In  the  movies,  at 
least,  the  area  was  full  of  thieves, 
petty  ones  and  otherwise.  By  the 
time  I  had  reached  my  hotel  I  was 


sorry  I  had  not  made  them  prove 
they  had  a  key  to  my  car.  After  all, 
it  would  be  an  almost  perfect  alibi. 
I  could  just  hear  them  explaining 
their  "mistake"  to  the  inspector. 

When  I  entered  my  hotel  I  was 
really  convinced  that  the  two  men 
had  intended  to  steal  my  car.  I  got 
into  the  elevator  in  a  huff  and  went 
up  to  my  floor.  I  walked  down  the 
corridor  to  my  room  at  the  end  of 
the  building,  jammed  my  key  into 
the  lock,  twisted  it  and  opened  the 
door.  Standing  before  the  mirror  in 
my  room  was  a  naval  officer  in  full 
regalia.  He  was  admiring  himself. 

"What—"  I  began. 

He  turned  calmly,  "Do  you  wish 
something,  monsieur?" 

My  eyes  quickly  surveyed  the 
room.  Nothing  in  it  belonged  to  me! 

"Ah,  excuse  me,  I  thought  this 
was  my  room.  I  ...  I  must  have  the 
room  below,  But,  er,  my  key  fits 
your  door  and — " 

"Certainly,  monsieur,  I  under- 
stand," he  smiled  and  I  closed  the 
door. 

As  I  walked  down  the  corridor,  I 
was  red-faced  and  feeling  full  of 
guilt.  I  only  hoped  he  was  not  as 
quick  to  judge  as  I  had  been.  Mis- 
takes do  happen.  I  wondered  in 
silence  as  I  walked,  half  shrinking, 
how  many  other  mistakes  I'd  made  in 
the  past.  The  incident  had  another 
meaning  that  I  fathomed  later  on,  I 
believe.  That  there  is  a  higher  jus- 
tice pointing  out  to  us  our  mis- 
takes, sometimes  with  amazing  sud- 
denness.  It  was   a  useful   evening. 


Never  day-dream  on  office  time.  You  might  miss  the  coffee  break. — Quote. 
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Sfieed 
ReaditUf 

By  Russell   Thacher 


THE  average  American  reads  only 
as  fast  as  an  eighth  grader;  that 
is,  less  than  200  words  per  minute. 
A  few  people  may  be  able  to  get 
by  at  this  low  rate,  but  for  any- 
one who  depends  upon  reading  to 
any  extent — students,  businessmen, 
professional  people,  those  interested 
in  civic  affairs,  booklovers,  or  even 
the  average  citizen  who  wants  only 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  world  about 
him — this  rate  is  hopelessly  inade- 
quate. 

For  example,  it  would  take  the 
average  unskilled  reader  eight  hun- 
dred hours  (over  twenty  full  work 
weeks!)  to  read  thoroughly  any  siz- 
able Sunday  paper,  which  may  easily 
run  to  four  hundred  pages  and  a 
million  words  of  text.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  no  one  wants  to  read  every 
word  of  the  Sunday  paper,  or  every 
best-seller,    or    every    memorandum 
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or  form  letter  that  crosses  the  desk 
or  comes  through  the  mail — but  the 
sheer  bulk  of  such  material  is  in- 
dicative of  the  "reading  problem" 
of  our  time.  Unless  you  know  how 
to  tackle  it  you  are  at  a  serious 
disadvantage.  You  find  yourself  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  routine 
and  largely  unimportant  material, 
you  neglect  what  you  really  want 
to  read,  or  really  should  read,  simply 
because  you  never  have  the  time. 

Do  you  know  how  fast  you  now 
read?  You  can  find  out  very  easily. 

Write  down  the  exact  time  in 
minutes  and   seconds. 

When  you  finish  reading  this 
article,  note  the  time  elapsed.  You 
will  have  read  a  total  of  600  words. 
Divide  the  number  of  minutes  into 
600  to  find  your  exact  reading  rate 
in  words  per  minute. 

No    matter    what    your    present 


reading  speed  may  be  research  has 
proved  that  you  can  train  yourself 
to  at  least  double  that  rate  in  a  very 
short  time.  Colleges,  universities, 
and  large  business  corporations  all 
sponsor  courses  for  exactly  this  pur- 
pose. They  are  aware  that  one  of 
the  greatest  handicaps  their  students 
or  employees  face  is  an  inadequate 
reading  rate.  Now  the  Columbia 
University  Study  Program  in  Rapid 
Reading  with  Improved  Retention 
offers  a  do-it-yourself  course  that 
can  be  taken  at  home  during  your 
leisure  time.  The  Columbia  Program 
is  a  division  of,  and  is  being  dis- 
tributed by,  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  (345  Hudson  St.,  New  York 
14,  N.Y.). 

For  years  it  was  assumed  that  the 
slow  reader  was  the  sure  reader, 
that  rapid  readers  were  careless  or 
superficial — or  both.  Actually, 
studies  have  proved  the  opposite. 
The  mind  of  the  rapid  reader  is  far 
more  alert  and  eager  than  that  of 
the  slow  reader.  The  fast  reader 
tends  to  think  as  fast  as  he  reads. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
found  that  the  slow  reader  is  in- 
clined to  labor  over  each  word, 
mouth  them  audibly  or  silently  to 
himself.  Often  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  look  back  every  line  or  so  to 
make  sure  he  understands  what  he 
has  read.  His  mental  energy  is  ab- 
sorbed wrestling  with  words  rather 
than  with  the  thought  they  are  in- 
tended to  convey. 

Of  course,  rapid  reading  is  no 
end  in  itself.  Why  read  at  all  un- 
less you  remember  what  you  have 
read?  But  the  ability  to  read  quick- 
ly and  with  complete  comprehension 


has  very  little  relation  to  one's  in- 
tellectual capacity.  It  is  an  acquired 
facility  much  like  driving  a  car  or 
learning  to  speak  French.  Slow 
hesitant  reading  is  simply  the  re- 
sult of  poor  training.  Statistics  show 
that  many  children  read  faster  and 
better  than  their  parents.  And 
though  some  eminent  professors  are 
rapid  readers,  some  equally  eminent 
cannot  read  as  fast  as  their  freshmen 
students. 

The  secret  of  rapid  reading  is 
learning  to  read  word  groups  rather 
than  one  word  at  a  time,  and  to  an- 
ticipate what's  to  come  in  the  next 
word  grouping — the  next  sentence, 
even  the  next  paragraph.  But  as  the 
Columbia  University  Program  points 


NEGLECTED  SUNDAY 

A  bill  not  paid,  a  train  not  made, 

Something   is   left   undone. 

A  mother  spurned, 

A  friend  forgotten, 

A   meal   uneaten, 

A  vacation  not  taken, 

Carries  regret  and  a  feeling  of  empti- 
ness. 

A  sunset  not  seen, 

A  cure  despised, 

A.  past  wasted, 

A  gift  taken  away, 

Adds  sorrow  to  a  body  already  beaten. 

If  Sunday  is  not  used, 

And  the  Lord's  offer  to  meet  with  man 
in    worship 

Is  not  grasped  and  held, 

Man  goes  his  way  unfed  and  destitute. 
— Haydn    Gilmore 
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out  no  one  should  try  to  read  every- 
thing at  the  same  rate  of  speed. 
Flexibility  is  important.  For  instance 
no  matter  what  your  average  word- 
per-minute  reading  speed  might  be, 
anyone  tackling  Einstein's  theory  of 
relativity — or  for  that  matter,  in- 
structions governing  your  federal  in- 
come tax  returns — would  be  well 
advised  to  read  with  slow  exacting 
care.  On  the  other  hand,  many  or- 
dinary form  letters,  memorandums, 
or  articles  of  transient  interest  may 
be  rapidly  skimmed.  Coverage  of 
the  morning  paper  by  the  properly 
trained  reader  can  easily  be  whittled 
down  to  twenty  minutes  a  day. 

It  all  depends  upon  training — ac- 
quiring the  specific  techniques 
called  for  by  the  demands  of  various 
reading  material.  These  techniques 
are  easily  mastered;  they  involve 
practice  in  retention,  practice  in 
increasing  your  eye-span — literally 
training  your  eyes  to  "see  wider" — 
and  vocabulary  drill. 

Many  rapid  reading  clinics,  in- 
cluding the  Columbia  Program, 
utilize  a  special  device  which  fea- 
tures a  pacing  bar.  By  adjusting  the 
speed  at  which  the  bar  descends  the 
printed  page  you  are  forced  to  read 
at  an  ever  increasing  speed. 

Now  to  discover  your  present 
reading  speed.  When  you  finish 
reading  this  sentence  you  will  have 
read  600  words.  Check  your  time. 
Divide  this  into  600  to  get  your 
word  per  minute  rate. 

If  your  word  per  minute  rate  for 
an  article  similar  to  this  is  less  than 
500  words  per  minute,  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  investigate  a  rapid 
reading  course  today!  ■  ■ 
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Daily  Bible  Readings 

OCTOBER 


DAY 


BOOK 


CHAPTER 


1 Hebrews 13:1-16 

2 1  Peter 1:1-9 

3 1  Peter  1:10-25 

4 1  Peter 2:11-25 

5 1  Peter 3:13-22 

6.  .   Sunday   .  .  1  Peter 4:1-11 

7 1  Peter  4:12-19 

8 1  Peter 5:1-11 

9 2  Peter 1:1-11 

10 2  Peter 1:12-21 

11 2  Peter 3:1-10 

12 2  Peter 3:11-18 

13 .  .   Sunday  . .  1  John 4:1-12 

14 Romans 12:1-13 

15 Romans 15:1-13 

16 Ephesians 6:10-20 

17 Romans 1:1-17 

18 Romans 5:1-14 

19 Romans 5:15-21 

20   .   Sunday   .  .  Romans 8:1-11 

21 Romans 8:12-25 

22 Romans 8:26-39 

23 1  Corinthians   .  2:1-16 

24 2  Corinthians    5:11-21 

25 Ephesians 1:1-14 

26 Ephesians 1:15-23 

27       Sunday   .  .  Ephesians 2:1-10 

28 Ephesians   .    .     2:11-22 

29 2   Timothy  1:1-14 

30 Matthew  ...    20:20-28 

31 John 19:17-30 
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The 

Thorny 

Problem — 

Gambling 

By  Wilfred  E.  Borne 


Scene  from  "Where  Fortune  Smiles," 
movie  on  gambling  by  the  Methodist 
General  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns. 


ALMOST  every  evening  an  ad- 
vertisement appears  in  the  per- 
sonal columns  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

"Gamblers  Anonymous  is  your 
only  hope.  For  help,  caU  346-1588." 

Gambling  is  a  big  heartache  for 
many  people,  but  gambling  is  big 
business  and  that  is  why  it  is  such  a 
thorny  problem.  Some  estimate  that 
over  $40  billion  a  year  are  bet  in 
various  gambling  ventures.  Eleven 
states  now  have  legal  bingo.  Twice 
as  many  people  go  to  horse  races  as 
to  baseball  games.  They  laid  down 
$3)2  billion  in  legal  bets  with  the 
total  betting  estimated  at  $25  billion. 

The  friends  of  gambling  argue 
that  it  should  be  legalized.  "Let  it 
provide  much-needed  revenues  and 
bring  in  millions  of  dollars  for  edu- 
cation and  care  of  the  mentally  ill," 


they  say.  According  to  them,  gam- 
bling is  in  the  blood  stream  of  every 
individual.  "Why  try  to  legislate 
gambling;  capitalize  on  it  instead," 
they  suggest.  It  is  their  belief  that 
everyone  gambles  all  the  time.  They 
say  that  a  farmer  gambles  when  he 
sows  his  seed.  They  say  a  business- 
man gambles  when  he  stocks  his 
store  with  goods.  They  say  the  stock- 
market  investor  gambles  when  he 
buys  a  share  of  stock.  They  say  that 
we  all  gamble  every  time  we  step 
into  an  elevator  or  cross  the  street. 

Gambling   Versus   Risk-Taking 

This  is  careless  thinking  because 
it  misses  one  very  important  distinc- 
tion. It  ignores  the  difference  be- 
tween gambling  and  taking  a  risk. 
There  is  risk  involved  in  almost 
everything,  but  it  is  not  sought;  it  is 


Dr.  Borne  is  pastor  of  the  Foster  Park  Baptist  Church,  Chicago,  III. 
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avoided  if  possible.  When  Gordon 
Cooper  climbed  into  his  capsule  and 
was  rocketed  into  orbit,  he  took  a 
calculated  risk,  but  untold  millions 
of  dollars  had  been  spent  to  make 
that  risk  as  small  as  possible.  Every 
attempt  had  been  made  to  eliminate 
risk  entirely.  Gambling  is  different. 
It  demands  risk  and  exists  only 
when  risk  is  involved.  The  gambler 
seeks  to  increase  the  risk  element. 

The  businessman  studies  buying 
trends.  He  seeks  to  know  his  clien- 
tele and  market.  He  does  everything 
he  can  to  avoid  risk.  He  wants  to 
buy  only  that  which  will  sell.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  farmer.  The 
farmer  analyzes  his  soil  and  the 
needs  of  the  market.  He  plants  that 
which  will  thrive  in  his  type  of  soil 
and  mature  before  his  growing  sea- 
son ends.  He  does  everything  he  can 
to  eliminate  risk,  as  does  the  investor 
when  he  buys  stocks,  or  you  and  I 
when  we  cross  the  street. 

Gambling  a  Parasite 

For  a  long  time  there  have  been 
national  laws  forbidding  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  or  their  transport 
across  state  lines.  Most  communities 
have  outlawed  all  gambling  or  re- 
stricted it  very  carefully.  The  only 
state  in  the  Union  which  allows  all 
forms  of  gambling  is  Nevada,  and 
in  ten  years  their  gambling  revenues 
have  multiplied  four  times.  As  a 
result  Nevada's  taxes  are  very  low, 
but  without  any  really  large  cities  or 
slums  Nevada  has  the  highest  crime 
rate  in  the  United  States.  It  has  also 
gathered  as  permanent  residents 
some  of  the  nation's  choicest  hood- 
lums. 


Other  states  have  also  legalized 
gambling,  but  have  found  it  a  poor 
bargain  and  abolished  it.  Wyoming 
had  it.  Wisconsin,  Florida,  Idaho — 
all  had  it  at  one  time.  As  it  was 
banished  and  made  illegal,  legiti- 
mate business  increased  tremen- 
dously, and  this  is  only  logical. 

Gambling  creates  nothing.  It  is  a 
parasite  on  the  economy.  The  gam- 
bler looks  to  someone  else  to  make 
the  clothes  he  wears,  to  grow  the 
food  he  eats,  to  build  the  house  he 
lives  in.  Gambling  manufactures 
nothing,  adds  no  wealth  to  the 
economy,  renders  no  service.  As  a 
parasite  on  legitimate  business, 
gambling  is  opposed  by  most  busi- 
nessmen. The  man  who  loses  his 
paycheck  gambling  buys  no  grocer- 
ies or  shoes  for  his  family.  Many  feel 
that  a  state  which  embraces  gam- 
bling to  lower  its  tax  rates  embraces 
a  monster.  It  starves  out  legitimate 
business.  It  bleeds  money  out  of  the 
economy  and  sends  much  of  it  out 
of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the 
crime  syndicate.  In  one  Maryland 
county,  $15  million  a  year  is  said  to 
go  into  slot  machines  and  out  of 
the  county. 

All  forms  of  gambling,  whether 
bingo,  slot  machines,  or  betting  on 
the  horses,  seem  to  have  a  fatal  at- 
traction for  the  hoodlum  element. 
Bingo  was  legalized  in  New  York  as 
a  means  of  raising  money  for  chari- 
ties, and  very  soon  the  crime  element 
had  its  hands  in  the  till.  New  Hamp- 
shire recently  legalized  a  lottery. 
They  hope  to  raise  huge  revenues 
with  it,  but  the  last  legal  lottery  in 
this  country,  the  St.  Louis  lottery, 
became  so  corrupt  that  it  inspired 
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much   of  the  nation's   laws   against 
gambling. 

Estes  Kefauver  made  an  investi- 
gation some  years  ago  which  indi- 
cated that  the  major  profits  from 
gambling  went  eventually  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  control  the 
syndicate.  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  now  says  that  gambling 
provides  the  "bag"  for  the  crime  syn- 
dicate. The  huge  sums  siphoned  out 
of  the  public  through  gambling  pro- 
vide the  funds  which  enable  syn- 
dicate figures  to  buy  legitimate  busi- 
nesses and  then,  by  means  of 
muscle  and  hoodlum  tactics,  drive 
out  honest  competition. 

Destructive  of  Personality 

According  to  "Gamblers  Anony- 
mous" a  person  can  become  a  com- 
pulsively controlled  gambler  much 
like  the  alcoholic.  He  gets  so  deep 
in  the  hole  that  he  can't  keep  from 
gambling.  He  knows  that  he  can't 
afford  it.  He  knows  that  he  and  his 
family  need  the  money  for  living 
expenses,  but  he  is  sick  with  the 
desire  to  win. 

A  friend  who  visited  Las  Vegas 
was  struck  with  the  misery  and 
cynicism  written  on  people's  faces. 
When  they  laughed — and  the  high- 
est paid  entertainers  in  the  world 
appear  there — the  laughter  was  not 
the  relaxed  expression  of  inner  joy 
it  ought  to  be,  but  a  grimace  of  face 
muscles  that  was  only  skin  deep. 
With  glazed  faces,  they  stood  at  slot 
machines  by  the  hour,  day  in  and 
day  out.  Sometimes  they  went  with- 
out food  or  sleep  just  to  feed  their 
coins  to  the  iron  mouth  of  the  slots. 
And  this  is  not  petty  gambling.  A 


person  can  put  $40.00  in  nickels  in- 
to a  nickel  slot  machine  in  a  single 
hour,  and  for  some  this  is  too  slow. 
They  feed  nickels  with  both  hands 
into  slot  machines  simultaneously 
and  manage  to  lose  $80.00  in  an 
hour.  If  the  machine  takes  dimes  or 
quarters,  losses  run  correspondingly 
higher. 

An  Army  veteran  told  the  writer 
that  he  had  gambled  away  enough 
money  in  the  five  years  after  his 
discharge  to  buy  his  wife  and  family 
a  fine  new  home.  Had  this  been 
done  at  some  famous  gambling  re- 
sort? No!  All  of  it  had  gone  as  nickels 
and  dimes  to  the  "slots"  in  a  local 
club.  Because  the  club  had  a  good 
name,  local  law  enforcement  officials 
winked  at  its  gambling  devices.  He 
lived  in  a  walk-up  flat.  Said  the 
veteran,  "It  got  so  that  I  couldn't 
walk  by  that  place  without  going 
in  to  feed  the  machines  three  or  four 
dollars.  I  just  wasn't  myself  any- 
more. I  had  lost  control  over  my- 
self, and  the  only  way  I  could  save 
myself  was  to  drop  my  member- 
ship." 

Gambling  destroys  sports,  with 
new  scandals  uncovered  every  year. 
Gambling  destroys  government,  cor- 
rupting it  wherever  it  can.  It  de- 
stroys the  home  by  taking  away  its 
means  of  existence. 

Gambling  Versus  God's  Law 

There  are  only  three  ways  to  get 
money.  One,  we  can  earn  it  by  ren- 
dering a  service,  performing  some 
labor,  or  transferring  something  of 
value  to  others.  Two,  we  can  receive 
money  by  gift.  Someone,  out  of 
sheer  regard  and  affection,  presents 
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us  money  as  a  gift,  or  we  receive  it 
as  an  inheritance.  Three,  we  can  ac- 
quire money  by  stealing  it. 

Where  does  gambling  fit  in?  No 
service  is  rendered  for  the  money 
that  changes  hands.  No  wealth  is 
created.  Nothing  of  material  value  is 
involved.  Certainly,  the  winnings 
cannot  be  labeled  as  a  gift.  Is  gam- 
bling to  be  classified  as  a  form  of 
theft?  All  stealing  is  not  done  at 
the  point  of  a  gun.  Swindling  is  al- 
so a  form  of  theft,  and  it  is  done  by 
promising  something  of  value  that 
is  never  delivered.  Even  though  the 
victim  is  willing,  swindling  is  still 
considered  a  form  of  theft  and  a 
crime.  In  gambling  there  is  always 
an  implied  financial  return  which 
very  few  receive.  Supposing  one 
out  of  100,000  lottery  tickets  wins  a 
prize.  For  that  winner  it  is  a  business 
transaction.  The  other  99,999  ticket 
buyers  have  received  nothing  for 
their  money.  They  have  been  willing 
victims  of  a  swindle.  Though  in- 
dividual losses  are  small,  the  whole 
affair  has  been  99,999  parts  swindle 
and  one  part  business   transaction. 

All  gambling  breaks  God's  com- 
mandment against  stealing  by  swin- 
dling people  with  a  promise  of 
much  for  little,  most  receiving  noth- 
ing. Why  do  people  become  willing 
victims?  Because  of  covetousness. 
They  covet  riches  they  have  never 
worked  for,  and  in  so  doing  break 
another  of  the  ten  commandments. 

Contrary  to  Logic 

Scientists,  by  discovering  and 
harnessing  the  laws  of  nature,  ex- 
pect to  land  people  on  the  moon  in 
a  few  years.  Nature's  laws  are  God's 


laws,  and  man  has  been  able  to 
bring  untold  benefits  to  his  fellows 
by  cooperating  with  them.  The  laws 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures  are  also 
given  for  our  benefit.  These  laws,  for 
the  most  part,  help  us  to  measure 
the  value  of  things.  They  tell  us 
what  is  worth  sacrificing  for  and 
what  is  not.  They  govern  our  rela- 
tionships with  one  another  and  with 
God.  The  man  who  breaks  a  law  of 
nature  suffers,  and  so  does  the  man 
who  breaks  a  revealed  law  of  God. 
To  covet  is  to  break  a  law  of  God. 
It  always  brings  suffering. 

People  will  agree  to  the  logic  of 
this  and  say,  "Yes,  everything  you 
say  is  true,  but  I  don't  gamble  very 
much.  I  never  risk  more  than  I  can 
afford  to  lose.  Gambling  for  me  is 
just  entertainment."  Yet  that  little 
adds  to  the  power  of  the  criminal 
forces  in  society  and  makes  building 
a  just  society  more  difficult. 

By  any  sensible  test,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  concerned  Christian 
to  gamble.  First,  it  breaks  at  least 
two  laws  of  God.  Second,  it  makes 
the  forces  of  evil  stronger.  Third,  it 
digs  a  pit  into  which  weak  persons 
can  fall  and  destroy  themselves. 
Fourth,  gambling  siphons  off  the 
lifeblood  of  honest  business  and 
weakens  the  economy,  thereby  rob- 
bing workers  of  jobs.  Five,  gambling 
exalts  greed,  feeds  on  covetousness, 
and  destroys  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
community.  It  corrupts  individuals 
and  society.  It  is  no  accident  that 
gambling  has  been  declared  illegal 
by  the  great  majority  of  states.  It 
has  been  tried,  and  in  every  test  its 
malignant  power  to  destroy  has  been 
demonstrated.  ■  ■ 
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Uncle  Mike  knew  what  it  meant  to 


Heat  a  tf-uM  tf-teli 


By  L.  J.  Huber 


I  GUESS  children  never  quite  un- 
derstand the  reckoning  of  adults 
and  it  is  much  better  that  way.  This 
gives  certain  juvenile  events  a 
chance  to  ripen  and  reach  the  stage 
where  the  fruit  is  much  sweeter  be- 
cause it  was  not  tasted  too  soon.  It 
happened  that  way  to  me.  Even  to 
this  day  I  sometimes  sit  and  wonder 
at  the  wisdom  of  the  man  who  had 
much  to  do  in  forming  my  manhood. 

He  was  my  Uncle  Mike.  A  tall 
and  thin  gentleman  who  carried  him- 
self in  the  manner  of  the  professional 
baseball  player  that  he  had  been. 
He  moved  like  one.  Anybody  could 
have  detected  it  immediately.  He 
also  thought  like  a  professional  and 
thereby  hangs  my  tale. 

Uncle  Mike,  my  mother's  brother, 
came  to  live  with  us  a  few  short 
months  after  my  dad  died.  He  had 
done  well  with  his  time,  made 
sound  investments,  now  he  could 
do  as  he  pleased  with  his  money. 
He  chose  to  spend  some  of  it  on 
his  sister  and  on  me. 
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He  also  chose  to  spend  some  of 
the  experiences  that  he  had  picked 
up  as  a  man.  We  needed  Uncle 
Mike.  My  mother,  left  with  a  frisky 
boy  on  her  hands,  was  not  well. 
She  had  a  hard  time  in  making  ends 
meet  and  her  brother  was  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  household. 

Nor  was  it  one-sided.  Mother 
made  a  good  home  for  her  brother 
and  he  reacted  in  kind.  He  was 
deeply  grateful  although  he  more 
than  paid  his  way.  He  did  extra 
chores.  Like  seeing  to  it  that  I  lived 
according  to  the  rules,  that  I  got 
something  very  special  for  my  birth- 
day, that  I  always  had  good  equip- 
ment when  I  wanted  to  play  ball. 

It  was  around  this  very  thing  that 
he  built  the  world  in  which  I  re- 
member him  best.  That  was  the  time 
when  we  tried  out  for  the  junior 
basketball  team  at  the  local  club.  I 
was  prepared  for  the  session  as  I 
sported  the  best  pair  of  gym  shoes 
that  money  could  buy.  Without  this 
footwear,  which  we  had  to  furnish 
ourselves,  one  could  not  try  out. 

Beany  Mullin  was  one  boy  who 
lost  this  chance  because  of  this  con- 
dition. He  was  forced  to  stand  on 
the  sidelines  while  we  practiced.  I 
was  not  unhappy  about  this  situa- 
tion. For  the  simple  reason  that 
Beany  would  likely  beat  me  for  a 
place  on  the  first  team.  Now  he  was 
eliminated  because  of  the  lack  of 
shoes  that  would  protect  the  hard- 
wood floor.  I  walked  home  with  him 
on  the  second  night. 

"You're  not  out  for  the  team, 
Beany?"  I  asked  as  an  opener. 

"You  know  why,  Jerry,"  he  re- 
turned. 
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"Can't  you  dig  up  an  old  pair  of 
shoes   somewhere?"   I   probed. 

"I've  tried  but  I  can't  seem  to 
find  any,"  he  said  glumly. 

"Tough  luck,"  I  consoled. 

In  looking  back  over  the  years,  I 
feel  sure  that  I  wasn't  too  sincere. 
Beany  was  out  of  the  way.  On  a 
closer  perusal  of  my  feelings,  I  was 
even  happy  about  it.  I'm  sure  that  I 
was  on  this  night  and  I  did  not  hide 
my  gaiety  when  I  came  home.  Uncle 
Mike  noticed  it. 

"You  sound  real  chipper  tonight, 
Jerry,"  he  opened. 

"I  do  feel  pretty  good,  Uncle 
Mike,"  I  agreed. 

"Any  real  reason?" 

"Well,  it  looks  like  I'm  going  to 
make  the  first  team.  Beany  Mullin, 
the  boy  who  could  beat  me,  is  out 
of  the  picture." 

I  rambled  on  with  my  story.  My 
uncle  was  looking  at  the  sports  page 
and  I  doubted  if  he  heard  what  I 
said  about  my  good  fortune.  When 
he  was  reading  ball  scores  he  heard 
little  of  what  was  going  on  around 
him.  This  night  he  did  respond. 

"Too  bad  that  Beany  can't  get 
shoes,"  he  offered. 

"Yes,  it  is  too  bad,"  I  verified. 

LESS  than  a  week  later  the  whole 
thing  changed.  Beany  Mullin 
had  acquired  a  pair  of  basketball 
shoes.  Not  as  good  as  mine  but  quite 
good.  Now  I  had  my  hands  full.  The 
easy  sailing  that  I'd  been  having 
came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

Young  Mr.  Mullin  was  a  good 
athlete.  He  had  all  the  moves  that 
one  would  expect  from  a  boy  a  few 
years  older.  I  could  see  that  Coach 


Ruby  was  paying  quite  a  bit  of  at- 
tention to  my  rival.  I  mentioned 
this  to  Beany. 

"Looks  like  you're  on  the  first 
team,"  I  spoke  out. 

"Hope  so,  Jerry,"  he  admitted  his 
ambition. 

"Thought  you  didn't  have  any 
shoes,"  I  pressed. 

"Had  them  for  a  few  days  now, 
Jerry,"  he  confided.  "They  were 
new  but  I  was  wearing  them  around 
the  house  to  break  them  in.  Nice, 
huh?"  he  asked. 

"Where  did  you  get  them?"  I 
went  on. 

"From  a  friend,"  he  was  cute  and 
coy  about  it.  "A  good  friend." 

This  night  was  the  direct  oppo- 
site from  the  one  when  I  had  come 
home  whistling.  Uncle  Mike,  who 
was  always  watching  my  moods, 
mentioned  it.  I've  never  known  a 
man  who  could  see  so  many  things 
while  looking  in  the  other  direction. 

"Trouble,  Jerry?"  he  quizzed. 

"Beany  is  going  to  beat  me  out  for 
the  first  string,"  I  came  to  the  point. 

"The  Mullin  boy?"  he  prodded. 

"The  same  one,"  I  announced. 

"Beat  him  out,  Jerry,"  he  snapped 
his  fingers  and  his  words.  "You  can 
do  it.  Right  now  it  sounds  like 
you've   given  up   the  chance." 

It  must  have  been  the  tone,  that 
same  desire  that  made  him  a  pro. 
He  simply  pointed  out  something 
that  I  had  not  seen.  I  had  quit.  I 
had  just  taken  it  for  granted  that 
Beany  Mullin  was  the  better  player. 

This  was  the  short  pep  talk  that 
I  needed.  I  went  out  the  next  day 
and  I  went  with  a  new  thought.  Not 
with  that  I'm-beat  attitude  but  with 
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all  the  fire  that  I  could  muster.  I'd 
like  to  report  that  I  beat  Beany  but 
I  didn't  do  it.  I  did  something  just 
as  good.  I  nudged  ahead  of  one  of 
the  othor  boys  and  Beany  and  I 
were  on  the  same  team. 

We  had  played  five  games  and  we 
had  won  them  all.  Uncle  Mike  had 
not  missed  any  of  them.  It  was  after 
the  fifth  win,  one  in  which  I  scored 
the  winning  basket,  when  he  decided 
that  I  needed  some  extra  food  and 
we  stopped  at  the  diner. 

"I'm  doubly  glad  that  you  and 
Beany  made  the  team,  Jerry,"  he 
mentioned. 

"Doubly  glad?"  I  wondered. 

"Yes,  now  my  investment  has  paid 
off,"  he  smiled  at  me. 

"I  don't  understand,  Uncle  Mike." 

"Beany  doesn't  know  who  sent 
him  those  shoes,"  he  talked  on.  "But 
I  do." 

"Who  sent  them?"  I  was  really 
curious  now. 

"I  did,"  he  announced. 

"But,  Uncle  Mike,"  I  protested. 
"Do  you  realize  that  I  might  have — " 

"Yes,  Jerry,  I  do  realize  that  you 
might  have  lost  your  chance.  I  also 
know  how  much  better  you  must 
feel  now  that  you've  beaten  a  full 
field.  You've  also  found  out  how 
much  you  can  do  with  just  a  little 
extra  effort." 

I  ate  my  hamburger  in  silence.  I 
was  doing  a  lot  of  thinking.  Then 
I  grinned  at  him.  I  suddenly  under- 
stood the  reckoning  of  older  folks. 
Something  that  isn't  given  to  every- 
one. And,  as  I  said  before,  it's  much 
better   that   way.  ■  ■ 

"Come  to  me  all  you  heavy  laden." — 
Jesus. 
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Motion  Picture  on  Life  of 
Norman  Vincent  Peale 

"The  Story  of  Norman  Peale''  is 
the  title  of  a  motion  picture  being 
produced  by  Frank  Ross.  Don  Mur- 
ray stars  in  the  title  role.  Dr.  Peale 
is  the  well-known  minister  of  Marble 
Collegiate  Church,  New  York  City. 
In  the  film  we  see  the  trials  and 
tribulations,  the  warmth  and  humor, 
and  the  highly  human  foibles  of  the 
son  of  a  minister;  his  efforts  not  to 
follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and 
his  eventual  decision  that  the  min- 
istry was  the  way  in  which  he  could 
best  serve  God  and  his  fellowman. 
The  picture  will  be  released  early 
next  year. 


Physical  Fitness  Pamphlets 

Two  physical  fitness  pamphlets, 
"Youth  Physical  Fitness"  (40  cents), 
and  "Physical  Fitness  Elements  in 
Recreation"  ( 25  cents ) ,  are  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Death  Toll  on  our  Highways 

Motor  vehicle  deaths  in  1962 
climbed  to  an  all-time  high  of  41,- 
000,  the  National  Safety  Council 
reports.  The  toll  was  8  per  cent 
higher,  or  about  2,900  deaths  more, 
than  that  of  1961.  Previous  record 
high  traffic  death  toll  was  39,696, 
set  in  1941. 
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Exciting  new  horizons  are  seen  by  thousands  of  Americans  visiting  Rock 
City  Gardens  atop  Lookout  Mountain  where  visitors  enjoy  an  unmatched 
view  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia  with  great  Smoky  Mountains  in  the  distance. 


On  a  trip  through  Tennessee 


See  Rock  City 


WHILE  on  a  trip  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line,  I  noticed 
that  birdhouses  said  it,  barn  roofs 
said  it,  and  even  silos  said  it.  What 
they  said  was,  "See  Rock  City." 

Being  a  curious  gentleman,  it  got 
me  interested  with  all  this  advertis- 
ing. 

"Rock  City  must  be  some  place 
to  warrant  all  this  attention,"  I  said 
to  the  wife. 

"It  certainly  must  be,"  she  an- 
swered. "We  ought  to  see  it  some- 
time." 


I  let  the  matter  drop  as  we  were 
intent  upon  finding  a  stopover  for 
the  night. 

"Ever  see  Rock  City?"  a  co- 
worker asked  when  I  got  back  to 
the  office. 

"No,  I  haven't,"  I  admitted,  "but 
I've  seen  plenty  of  signs  about  it." 

"Believe  me,  it's  quite  something," 
he  went  on,  "I  visited  the  place 
recently  when  I  took  my  boy  back  to 
college.  If  you  ever  get  a  chance  to 
visit  the  city,  do  so — you  won't  be 
disappointed." 


By  Richard   C.   Redmond 
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Knowing  that  my  friend  never 
glows  over  anything  unless  it's  tops, 
I  was  impressed. 

Six  weeks  later  while  on  a  trailer 
trip  to  Florida,  I  took  it  upon  my- 
self to  study  and  observe  this  much 
publicized  attraction.  For  the  un- 
initiated, it  is  located  atop  Lookout 
Mountain  in  Georgia,  and  six  miles 
from  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  on 
Highway  58. 

Among  its  outstanding  achieve- 
ments is  the  fact  that  Rock  City  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Medal  of  Dis- 
tinction by  the  Garden  Club  of 
America.  This  honor  was  bestowed 
for  its  conservation  and  horticultural 
achievement. 

You  can  readily  see  that  Rock 
City  has  attained  its  present-day 
popularity  with  hard  work  and  out- 
standing business   ability. 

I  learned  that  during  the  peak  of 
the  season  it  employs  forty  men  and 
thirty  women.  Permanent  year 
around  staff  includes  thirty-five  men 
and  twenty  women. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide 
variety  of  skills  employed — com- 
pared to  the  number  of  people.  Here 
is  a  list  that  mentions  only  a  few  of 
the  different  talents  and  abilities 
necessary  to  maintain  this  successful 
visitor  attraction:  Traveling  repre- 
sentative, animal  keeper,  birdhouse 
cleaner,  sculptor,  bridge  watcher, 
rock  worker,  photographer,  journal- 
ist, receptionist,  picture  framer. 

A  capsule  description  of  Rock 
City  would  go  like  this.  It  is  a 
unique,  ten-acre  rock  garden,  built 
with  thousands  of  rocks,  stones  and 
huge  boulders.  These  in  turn  are 
used    to    create    picturesque    caves, 


passes,  paths,  and  bridges.  All  have 
been  decorated  with  more  than  four 
hundred  species  of  plants  native  to 
the  region. 

The  story  of  Rock  City  begins  in 
1924  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnet 
Carter  became  the  owners  of  the 
fascinating  ten  acres  that  now  make 
up  one  of  this  country's  outstanding 
tourist  attractions.  No  two  people 
more  gifted  than  the  Carters  ever 
put  their  hearts  and  talents  into  a 
single   undertaking. 

A  few  years  after  purchasing  the 
ten  acres,  an  idea  was  born  in  Mrs. 
Carter's  imagination.  During  her 
frequent  visits  to  the  mass  of  rocks 
with  their  fantastic  formations,  she 
had  noticed  the  delicate  mountain 
wildflowers.  What  a  marvelous  place 
to  have  a  rock  garden,  she  said  to 
herself  and  mentioned  the  fact  to 
her  husband,  who  agreed  with  her. 

In  1930  her  idea  began  to  take 
form  when  she  started  workmen 
building  a  trail  of  stepping  stones 
through  intricate,  narrow  paths  in 
Rock  City.  She  laid  out  the  paths  to 
include  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  the  strange  garden. 

Paved  trails  were  then  built  to 
meander  through  the  scenic  wood- 
lands among  the  pinnacles  and  spires 
of  the  prehistoric  rock  formations 
and  across  picturesque  foot  bridges. 
Later  the  Fairyland  Caverns  were 
built  by  roofing  over  hundreds  of 
huge  boulders  which  litter  the  ter- 
rain. Here  such  details  as  imported 
stalactites  have  been  installed  to 
produce  an  authentic  atmosphere. 

Along  the  trails  Mrs.  Carter 
planted  every  variety  of  flower  that 
was  native  to  the  area,  but  so  care- 
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High  falls  at  Rock  City  Gardens  with  its  plunge  of  ninety  feet  below  into 
the  pool.  This  is  the  greatest  drop  of  any  waterfall  in  the  United  States 
south  of  Tennessee. 


fully  was  this  work  done  that  the 
finished  effect  appeared  as  if  cre- 
ated by  Mother  Nature  herself. 

Rock  City  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic in  1932  and  soon  became  an  out- 


standing, lovely  tourist  attraction. 
About  this  time  Garnet  Carter's 
interest  in  his  wife's  project  con- 
vinced him  that  if  many  people  were 
to  know  about  the  beauty  spot,  he 
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would  have  to  tell  them.  So  he  set 
about  on  an  advertising  campaign 
that  was  to  grow  into  one  of  the 
most  intensive  in  the  southland.  His 
campaign  was  productive.  Today  it 
is  estimated  that  over  400,000  peo- 
ple view  the  garden  each  year. 

A  favorite  slogan  at  Rock  City  is, 
"There's  always  something  new  at 
beautiful  Rock  City,"  and  the  visi- 
tors who  return  year  after  year 
agree  with  that  statement.  The  latest 
addition  to  the  points  of  interest  in 
Rock  City  is  the  Camera  Obscura, 
known  as  the  largest  camera  in  the 
world,  which  reflects  on  a  table  in- 
side a  building  at  Lover's  Leap  an 
enlarged  reflection  of  the  view  in  the 
valley  below. 

For  the  historically-minded,  Rock 
City  is  located  on  the  same  site  on 
which  the  famous  "Battle  Above  the 
Clouds"  was  fought  in  1863  between 
the  Yankee  and  Confederate  troops. 

Today's  managers  are  strong  be- 
lievers that  souvenir  snapshots  and 
movies  of  the  attractions  constitute 
fine  publicity  and  advertising;  so 
they  have  done  many  things  to  make 
picture  taking  easy  for  camera-carry- 
ing guests. 

An  example  of  this  is  a  "titleboard" 
or  sign  at  the  entrance  that  can  be 
photographed  as  a  Rock  City  movie 
or  slide  show  title.  To  further  aid 
the  camera  carrier,  film  and  flash- 
bulbs are  sold  at  the  attraction. 

Also  located  on  Lookout  Mountain 
are  the  Confederama  and  Ruby 
Falls.  The  former  should  appeal  to 
table-toppers.  It's  a  toy-soldier  re- 
enactment  of  a  group  of  the  famous 
Civil  War  battles  of  the  area,  com- 
plete  with   flashing    guns,    smoking 


cannon,  a  narration  and  appropriate 
music. 

If  you  ever  become  a  program 
chairman  for  a  civic  club,  relax. 
Rock  City  will  come  to  your  aid  and 
your  troubles  are  over. 

You  can  give  your  friends  one  of 
the  finest  programs  they  have  seen 
in  many  years  by  showing  the  ex- 
cellent full-color  motion  picture, 
"The  Eighth  Wonder."  It  is  the  ex- 
citing story  of  Rock  City  in  brilliant 
color  and  sound. 

The  picture  is  about  right,  too, 
for  a  civic  club  program  lasting 
about    eighteen    minutes. 

To  borrow  a  free  copy  of  the  film 
write: 

National   Service  Agency,   Inc. 

2644  South  Broad  Street 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

When  can  you  see  Rock  City?  Un- 
like many  attractions,  this  one  is 
open  every  day  of  the  year.  Folks  in 
the  tourist  business  don't  take  holi- 
days, they  just  enjoy  them.         ■  ■ 


YOUTH  IN  WORK  CAMPS 

Last  summer  more  than  one  thou- 
sand Christian  youth  from  some  fifty 
countries  took  part  in  the  fifty  1963 
ecumenical  work  camps.  Work 
camps  were  scattered  in  thirty-two 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  South  America,  and 
the  United  States.  Campees  dug 
ditches,  plastered  walls,  helped 
widen  roads,  cleared  underbrush, 
laid  foundations,  cared  for  homeless 
children  and  did  scores  of  other  jobs 
to  help  others. 
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Mental  Medication 

By  the  I.  Q.  Wardman 


YOU'RE  laid  up  in  sick  bay,  or  bedded  down  in  your  quarters, 
temporarily  hors  de  combat.  Here,  then,  is  a  gentle  pill,  a  spot  of 
mental  medicine  with  which  to  pass  a  restless  period  of  time.  It's 
not  an  I.  Q.  test  or  a  quiz,  but  something  to  test  your  native  ingenuity, 
your  logic. 

Problem  1 :  In  what  sport  would  a  team  be  declared  the  winner  by 
moving  backwards? 

Problem  2:  A  mighty  Eskimo  hunter  takes  off,  early  one  morning, 
from  his  igloo  in  the  Polar  regions.  In  his  dogsled,  he  pushes  south 
five  miles,  then  turns  due  west  for  five  miles  more,  at  which  point  he 
encounters  and  shoots  a  bear.  He  then  travels  ten  miles  northeast  in 
returning  to  his  home  base.  What  was  the  color  of  the  bear  he  shot? 

Problem  3:  Whitey  Ford,  ace  moundsman  of  the  New  York  Yankees 
baseball  team,  is  ambidextrous,  using  both  his  hands  with  equal  ease. 
He  pitches  with  his  left  hand,  and  at  the  plate  bats  "lefty."  But  in 
autographing  a  baseball  he  uses  his  right  hand,  and  when  hunting 
during  the  off  season  shoots  right-handed.  Knowing  this,  would  you 
say  Whitey  stirs  his  cup  of  coffee  with  his  right  hand  or  his  left 
hand? 

Problem  4:  On  a  blind  date,  you've  met  a  pretty  girl  whom  you'd 
like  to  know  better.  You  ask  her  for  her  telephone  number,  a  future 
twosome  date  in  mind,  and  she  gives  you  the  number  Quincy  7-1177. 
But  when  you  attempt  to  dial  this  number,  later,  you  learn  it's  a 
phony  phone  number  (pardon  the  pun!).  Why? 
(Answers  on  page  53) 


WORTH  QUOTING:  Any  poor  young  girl  who  marries  a  rich  old  man 
usually  has  a  million  reasons. — Walt  Streightiff  in  Quote.  .  .  .  The  man  who 
says  what  he  thinks  is  courageous  and  friendless. — Tribune.  ...  A  very  good 
idea  for  making  sure  crime  doesn't  pay  would  be  to  let  the  government  run 
it. — Levi  Zink  in  Farm  Journal.  .  .  .  There  is  a  line  on  the  ocean  where  you 
lose  a  day  when  you  cross  it.  There's  a  line  on  most  highways  where  you  can 
do  even  better.— Grit. 
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Let's  Witness 

By  Carl  W.  McGeehon 


A  STUDENT  came  to  college  in 
February  one  year  and  was 
pledged  to  a  fraternity  after  the  fall 
class  had  been  initiated. 

The  young  man  came  downstairs 
one  Sunday  morning  a  few  minutes 
before  eleven.  He  found  the  room 
full  of  alumni  and  active  members, 
all  dressed  in  their  best.  He  said, 
"Good  morning,"  and  started  to 
leave. 

The  president  of  the  fraternity 
asked,  "Where  are  you  going?" 

The  young  man  replied,  "I'm  go- 
ing to  church."  He  was  told  that  he 
could  not  go  to  church  that  day 
because  they  were  going  to  initiate 
him  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  first  pledge  steadied  himself 
and  said:  "Gentlemen,  I  always  go 
to  church  on  Sunday  morning.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  be  initiated 
into  this  fraternity,  but  I  still  feel  I 
should  go  to  church  first.  I  will  be 
back  shortly  after  twelve  and  if  you 
are  willing  to  initiate  me  at  that  time 
I  shall  be  honored  to  have  that  ex- 
perience." 


He  went  on  to  church.  What  went 
on  in  his  mind,  whether  he  got  any- 
thing out  of  the  service,  is  not 
recorded.  To  his  great  relief  the 
group  was  waiting  for  him  when  he 
returned  and  he  was  initiated  into 
the  fraternity. 

He  took  a  great  deal  of  razzing 
from  his  fraternity  brothers  because 
of  his  stand  on  church  attendance 
and  Christian  ideals.  But  in  his 
junior  year  when  that  group  was 
looking  for  a  president,  he  was  the 
man  they  selected  for  that  office. 

Here  was  a  man  willing  to  witness 
to  something  he  believed  in  even  at 
the  risk  of  losing  something  he 
valued  highly.  To  stand  up  and  be 
counted  in  a  sympathetic  environ- 
ment among  fellow  Christians  does 
not  require  heroism.  But  where  there 
is  tension  or  antagonism,  it  takes  real 
courage  to  say  a  good  word  for 
Christ  and  his  cause. 

This  young  student  had  a  quality 
in  his  witness-bearing  which  is  not 
always  in  evidence  even  among 
those  who  have  the  courage  of  their 


Chaplain  McGeehon  is  now  at  HQ  PACAF,  APO  953,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 
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convictions.  He  had  the  ability  to 
make  goodness  attractive. 

Unfortunately  some  folk  have  a 
knack  for  alienating  those  they  seek 
to  influence.  A  sort  of  "holier-than- 
thou"  piosity,  which  characterizes 
their  testimony,  becomes  obnoxious 
even  to  those  who  might  be  sympa- 
thetic to  their  cause. 

The  military  setting  can  hardly 
be  called  a  sympathetic  environment 
in  which  to  witness  to  one's  faith. 
Indifference  and  hostility  are  by  no 
means  unusual  responses.  What, 
then,  does  it  take  to  witness  effec- 
tively in  the  armed  forces? 

Making  Witnessing  Effective 

For  one  thing,  witnessing  requires 
that  we  have  something  worth  shar- 
ing. We  can  take  stock  of  ourselves 
to  discover  what  we  possess  that  can 
make  a  real  difference  in  another's 
life.  It  may  be  faith.  Or  insight.  Or 
knowledge.  Or  a  sense  of  values.  Or 
an  approach  or  attitude  toward  life. 
Of  this  we  may  be  certain:  we  can 
bear  effective  witness  only  by  shar- 
ing that  which  really  possesses  us. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
you  can't  teach  someone  that  which 
you  yourself  do  not  understand.  By 
the  same  token,  we  are  not  likely  to 
lead  anyone  to  a  deeper  religious 
experience  than  we  ourselves  have 
known.  In  the  long  run  we  can 
testify  only  to  that  which  we  know 
by  experience,  not  what  we  have 
heard  about  only. 

Again,  it  is  needful  to  remember 
that  what  we  are  speaks  more  loudly 
than  what  we  say.  Men  respond 
more  readily  to  what  we  are  than 
to  what  we  profess.  Sham,  hypocrisy 


and  insincerity  are  recognized  for 
what  they  are  and  more  quickly 
than  we  think.  Integrity  of  character, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  way  of 
shining  through  and  revealing  itself 
clearly.  This  may  well  be  a  sign  of 
encouragement  in  our  witness-bear- 
ing. We  may  not  be  as  articulate 
as  we  would  like  to  be;  we  may  not 
be  scintillating  or  brilliant  but  peo- 
ple see  us  for  what  we  are.  Sincerity, 
concern  for  others,  and  character 
are  not  hidden  long. 

In  the  third  place,  do  men  believe 
in  you?  Many  years  ago  there  was 
a  leper  colony  in  Massachusetts.  The 
lepers,  mostly  sailors,  were  picked 
up  at  various  ports  and  taken  to  a 
farm  not  far  from  Plymouth. 

There  was  no  one  to  look  after 
them  so  a  local  doctor  by  the  name 
of  Parker  took  them  over  as  a  part 
of  his  rounds  and  cared  for  them. 
Finally  the  property  holders  nearby 
went  to  the  State  House  and  said 
that  they  could  not  stand  the  lepers, 
and  that  they  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved. In  time  the  state  had  to 
act  and  bought  a  little  island  at  the 
mouth  of  Buzzards  Bay  and  moved 
the  lepers  there. 

The  question  came  up  as  to  who 
would  look  after  them.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  had  no  one  who 
was  willing  to  do  it,  and  finally  Dr. 
Parker  said:  "I  have  looked  after 
them  so  far;  I'll  do  it." 

He  bade  farewell  to  his  practice 
in  Plymouth  and  moved  to  the  little 
island.  For  fifteen  years,  until  the 
colony  was  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment and  moved  to  Louisiana,  he 
took  care  of  the  group  and  was  the 
only  man  with  health  and  strength 
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and  concern  to  do  anything  for  them. 
One  day  a  dying  Portuguese  sailor 
requested  that  he  be  permitted  to 
confess  before  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  Dr.  Parker  went  to  the  main- 
land and  brought  a  priest  to  the  is- 
land. The  priest  asked  this  dying 
man,  "Do  you  believe  in  God?"  The 
sailor  looked  up  and  said,  "I  don't 
know  whether  I  believe  in  God  or 
not,  but  I  believe  in  Dr.  Parker." 

What  a  testimony  to  a  man  who 
revealed  something  of  the  love  of 
God  in  his  daily  work.  Saints  are 
sometimes  described  as  people  who 
let  the  light  of  God  shine  through 
them.  Many  of  us  as  Christians  re- 
ceive the  grace  of  God;  the  problem 
is  how  to  pass  it  on. 

Witnessing  Requires  Courage 

Again,  witnessing  is  essentially  an 
act  of  communication.  It  presup- 
poses something  to  communicate,  of 
course,  but  it  also  requires  courage. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  be  Christian  in 
church  and  among  fellow  Christians. 
The  difficulty  arises  when  we  enter 
a  situation  where  our  ideals  and 
values  are  scorned  and  derided. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  Christian  who  made  a 
name  for  himself  because  of  his  wit- 
ness to  fellow  Christians?  Not  likely. 
The  men  whom  we  remember  for 
their  testimony  had  courage  to  wit- 
ness where  they  were,  even  under 
difficulty  or  adverse  surroundings. 

Dag  Hammarskjold,  the  late 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, was  a  man  like  that.  This  man 
of  massive  mind,  massive  concern, 
massive  patience  gave  his  life  as  he 
stood  at  the  crossroads  of  rising  and 
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falling  nations.  He  was  a  Christian 
— able,  dedicated,  courageous.  His 
butler,  who  ministered  to  his  needs 
as  he  lived  in  Manhattan,  gave  this 
testimony,  "Mr.  Hammarskjold  was 
a  saved  man,  a  Christian."  In  his 
luggage  after  the  fatal  plane  crash 
there  was  found  the  devotional  book, 
The  Imitation  of  Christ  by  Thomas 
a  Kempis.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
the  courage  to  be  a  Christian  where 
he  was — even  in  the  midst  of  the 
United  Nations. 

There  is  a  temptation  in  military 
life  for  the  Christian  to  make  an 
earnest  effort  to  live  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  Christian  life  and 
to  let  the  witnessing  go.  He  may 
rationalize  that  it  is  the  life  you  live 
and  not  what  you  say  that  really 
counts.  You  don't  really  have  to  say 
anything  to  witness — just  live  the 
life  and  let  the  life  speak  for  you. 

There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in 
this  approach.  There  is  a  lurking 
suspicion,  however,  that  this  is  a 
dodge,  an  evasion,  an  easy  way  out. 

Are  there  not  times  when  we  need 
to  speak  up,  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  to  take  sides  firmly  and 
openly?  Silence  may  not  be  golden. 
It  may  give  the  impression  we  are 
compromising,  or  that  we  are  in- 
different, or  that  we  are  concurring 
in  situations  we  as  Christians  abhor. 

Some  time  ago  at  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  business  and  professional  men 
in  a  community  several  new  men  in 
the  organization  were  asked  to  take 
five  minutes  and  sketch  a  brief  per- 
sonal and  business  biography  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  better  acquainted. 

One  speaker,  a  young  insurance 
executive,    spoke   of  his   work   and 


how  he  happened  to  get  into  it.  He 
told  of  his  family  and  then  said 
something  like  this:  "The  other 
major  interest  in  my  life  is  my 
church.  Many  of  you  know  my 
pastor  (he  named  him).  If  you  ask 
him  he'll  tell  you  I  don't  go  around 
wearing  a  halo.  But  I  do  believe  that 
Christianity  has  the  answers  to  the 
great  problems  that  confront  us  to- 
day. I  do  seek  to  practice  its  teach- 
ings in  the  way  I  carry  on  my 
business." 

The  man  sat  down.  The  chatter 
and  clatter  that  accompany  most 
such  luncheons  seemed  more  hushed 
than  usual  for  a  few  moments.  A 
Christian  had  dared  lift  a  verbal 
witness  in  a  secular  environment.  He 
did  it  without  putting  on  a  halo.  His 
words  struck  home. 

We  may  not  have  the  opportunity 
often  to  give  such  testimony,  or  the 
grace  to  do  it  with  such  propriety. 
But  when  we  can,  in  a  quiet  way, 
stand  up  and  be  counted  and  give 
voice  to  Christian  convictions  in  an 
indifferent  or  hostile  environment, 
the  opportunity  should  not  be 
missed. 

There  may  be  easier  places  to 
bear  witness  to  Christ  and  his  cause 
than  in  the  armed  forces,  but  moral 
courage  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the 
physical  courage  each  man  in  mili- 
tary life  is  expected  to  possess.  The 
God  who  is  the  source  of  courage 
in  the  battlefield  is  also  the  source 
of  courage  in  speaking  a  good  word 
for  Jesus  Christ.  ■  ■ 


You  can  always  tell  which  flies  in  your 
house  are  Communists.  The  ones  behind 
the  curtain. — Walt  Reynolds  in  Quote. 


"I'm  waiting  for  Marvin  to  call  so  I  can 
hang  up  on  him." 

And  then  there  was  the  woman  who 
told  her  husband,  "Be  an  angel  and  let 
me  drive."  He  did  and  he  is. — Med.  at 
Work. 

Answers   to 
MENTAL  MEDICATION 

(see  page  49) 

1.  The  tug-of-war. 

2.  That  mighty  Eskimo  hunter  had 
pitched  his  igloo  in  the  Polar  regions, 
remember?  Obviously,  then,  he  had 
shot  a  POLAR  bear.  And  even  if  you've 
not  been  to  a  zoo  lately,  you  know  a 
polar  bear  is  white. 

3.  Whitey  Ford,  well-mannered 
young  man  that  he  is,  would  never  com- 
mit a  social  error.  Even  as  you  and  I, 
Whitey  stirs  his  cup  of  coffee  with  a 
spoon. 

4.  You've  had  a  neat  brush-off  by  this 
honey,  brother.  There  is  no  Quincy  tele- 
phone exchange  in  the  United  States. 
Can  you  find  a  Q  slot  on  your  telephone 
dial? 
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Inventor  of  Basketball 


By  Glenn  D.  Everett 


He  preached  health  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit 


DID  you  know  that  a  Canadian- 
born  Presbyterian  minister  and 
educator,  Dr.  James  Naismith,  in- 
vented the  game  of  basketball? 

Naismith  was  born  at  Almonton, 
Ontario,  Canada,  to  a  humble 
Scotch-Irish  farm  family.  The  death 
of  his  parents  left  him  an  orphan  at 
the  age  of  eight  and  he  went  to  live 
with  an  uncle.  Had  we  visited  the 
frozen  pond  where  he  and  the  other 
boys  of  the  neighborhood  played, 
we  would  have  found  him  engaged 
in  his  first  sports  activity,  ice  skating, 
wearing  a  pair  of  homemade  skates 
fashioned  from  a  pair  of  wooden 
blocks  to  which  he  had  fastened  the 
sharpened  edge  of  an  old  file.  Too 
poor  to  buy  skates,  he  had  made  his 
own  in  order  to  join  the  boys  in 
hockey. 

In  his  autobiography,  which  he 
was  too  modest  to  have  published 
while  he  was  alive,  he  tells  us,  "I 
decided  that  the  only  real  satisfac- 
tion that  I  could  ever  obtain  from 
life  was  to  help  my  fellow  man." 

To  Jim,  the  best  career  for  help- 
ing others  seemed  to  be  the  ministry. 
He  worked  as  a  hired  hand  on  farms 
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until  he  was  twenty-two  before  he 
had  enough  money  to  enter  Canada's 
famous  McGill  University  in  Mon- 
treal. 

Since  he  lacked  a  formal  high 
school  education,  he  had  to  apply 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  his 
studies  in  order  to  make  the  grade 
at  the  university.  For  two  months, 
he  scarcely  stirred  out  of  his  room. 
One  evening  two  upperclassmen 
visited  him  and  warned  him  that 
they  thought  he  was  studying  too 
much  and  needed  to  get  out  and 
get  a  little  exercise  and  relaxation. 

"Oh,  I'm  strong  and  I  can  take  it," 
said  Jim,  scarcely  looking  up  from 
his  books. 

"That's  what  I  thought,  too,"  said 
one  of  the  upperclassmen,  "but  look 
at  me  now." 

Jim  looked  and  he  realized  that 
the  senior  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about,  for  he  had  suffered  a  break- 
down in  health  from  overwork,  had 
nearly  died  from  pneumonia,  and 
had  just  returned  to  the  university 
after  three  years  of  recuperation. 

The  small,  but  husky,  farm  boy 
recognized  that  he  needed  to  keep 


his  body  in  condition,  his  muscles 
in  tone,  and  color  in  his  cheeks  if 
he  was  to  think  clearly  and  have  the 
energy  to  master  his  theological 
studies. 

THE  next  Saturday  afternoon,  he 
was  watching  the  McGill  foot- 
ball team  practice.  Suddenly,  an  ac- 
cident occurred.  The  boy  playing 
center  got  his  nose  broken  in  col- 
lision with  an  opponent. 

Football  was  very  informal  those 
days.  The  team  didn't  have  any 
reserves  sitting  on  the  bench.  "Won't 
one  of  you  fellows  come  in  and  play 
with  us?"  the  manager  appealed  to 
the  students  watching  on  the  side- 
lines. When  none  of  the  upperclass- 
men  made  a  move,  Jim,  the  fresh- 
man, volunteered.  The  moment  he 
snapped  the  ball,  the  team  knew 
they  had  a  natural-born  player.  Next 
game,  he  was  in  the  starting  line-up 


and  there  he  stayed  for  all  four  years 
at  McGill  even  though,  as  he  re- 
marked, playing  in  sports  activity 
was  considered  frivolous  and  hardly 
appropriate  for  a  "theolog." 

Jim  Naismith  entered  Presbyterian 
Theological  College  in  Montreal  in 
1887  and  received  his  degree  three 
years  later.  As  time  for  ordination 
neared,  however,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  he  ought  to  enter  work 
with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, a  movement  then  in  its 
early  days.  With  this  in  mind,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  to  attend 
the  International  YMCA  Training 
College  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  now 
Springfield  College.  He  joined  its 
student  body  of  forty-five  boys  who 
were  preparing  for  careers  as  YMCA 
secretaries.  His  talents  were  immedi- 
ately recognized  and,  upon  receiving 
his  diploma  in  1891,  the  school  in- 
vited him  to  join  the  faculty  as 
instructor  in  physical  education. 

The  great  Dr.  Luther  Gulick  was 
head  of  physical  education  and  the 
immortal  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  who 
is  still  living  at  a  hundred,  was  foot- 
ball coach.  After  Stagg's  football 
players  hung  up  their  gear  for  the 
season,  and  before  there  could  be 
any  thought  of  starting  spring  train- 
ing for  baseball,  there  was  a  dull 
season  of  three  months  during  which 
the  physical  education  classes  went 
through  calisthenics  drills  which 
were  very  popular  in  Europe,  but 
highly  unpopular  in  America. 

Dr.  Gulick  suggested  they  ought 
to  invent  a  new  game  that  could 
be  played  indoors  on  cold  winter 
days.  Jim  Naismith  went  to  work 
and  a  few  days  later  came  up  with 
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a  set  of  rules  which  he  explained  to 
his  class  of  eighteen  boys.  They  are 
the  same  basic  rules  that  govern  the 
game  today: 

(1)  There  must  be  a  large,  light 
ball,  handled  with  the  hands. 

(2)  There  shall  be  no  running 
with  the  ball,  only  bouncing  or  pass- 
ing. 

( 3 )  No  one  on  either  team  shall  be 
restricted  from  getting  the  ball  any 
time  it  is  in  play. 

(4)  Both  teams  are  to  play  in  the 
same  area,  but  there  is  to  be  no 
violent  physical  contact  between 
players. 

(5)  The  goal  shall  be  horizontal 
and  elevated  above  the  floor. 

The  Rev.  Virgil  C.  Hildner,  ninety, 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  retired  Pres- 
byterian minister,  one  of  two  sur- 
vivors of  that  first  team,  recalled  the 
other  day  how  he  helped  Naismith 
nail  a  pair  of  peach  baskets  to  each 
end  of  the  gymnasium  balcony. 

The  first  improvement  made  to 
the  game  was  to  put  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  peach  baskets  so  that 
it  wasn't  necessary  to  have  a  fresh- 
man run  out  with  a  ladder  and 
climb  up  to  retrieve  the  ball  after 
each  score  had  been  made. 

Field  goals  at  first  counted  three 
points,  later  reduced  to  two.  Some 
changes  were  made  in  the  rules  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  personal  foul, 
and  the  teams  were  finally  standard- 
ized at  five  men  on  a  side,  after 
some  games  in  which  as  many  as 
thirty-eight  men  had  played  which 
must  have  resembled  a  mob  scene 
from  "Ben  Hur." 

But  it  is  amazing  how  few  basic 
changes    were   made    in    the    game 
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from  the  first  day  it  was  introduced 
by  the  young  clergyman.  In  the 
first  rule  book  published  in  1892, 
he  laid  down  thirteen  rules,  twelve 
of  which  are  in  effect  today. 

THE  game  caught  on  like  wild- 
fire. During  the  summer  of 
1892,  Naismith's  students  went  to 
YMCA  camps  where  they  introduced 
it.  The  boys  at  those  camps  took  it 
back  to  their  "Y's"  and  high  schools 
and  colleges.  Hundreds  of  letters 
poured  into  Springfield  asking  for 
copies  of  the  rules.  Gulick  and 
Naismith  wrote  a  manual  which  soon 
became  a  best  seller. 

Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
and  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  had  the  first  college 
teams.  Its  acceptance  at  Yale  in  1894 
ensured  its  place  on  college  sports 
programs.  The  Narragansett  Ma- 
chine Co.  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  began 
manufacturing  metal  hoops  in  1893 
to  replace  the  peach  baskets.  The 
firm  found  a  ready  market  for  them. 
The  backboard  was  introduced  in 
1894  to  keep  overeager  spectators 
on  the  balcony  from  touching  the 
ball  or  being  hit  by  it. 

In  1893,  some  young  ladies 
dropped  by  to  watch  the  game  that 
was  becoming  so  popular  with  the 
Springfield  fellows.  Their  teacher 
decided  that,  with  some  refinements, 
basketball  would  make  a  nice  game 
for  girls.  The  game's  inventor  went 
over  to  watch  them  play.  Said  he, 
"I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  they 
presented  in  their  long,  trailing 
dresses,  leg-of-mutton  sleeves,  and 
in  several  cases  with  the  hint  of  a 
bustle.   In  spite  of  their  handicaps, 


the  girls  took  the  ball  and  began  to 
shoot  at  the  baskets.  None  of  the 
other  fundamentals  were  observed 
and  often  the  ball  was  run  half  way 
across  the  floor  to  shoot." 

Snicker  he  might,  but  the  girls 
liked  the  game,  and,  quite  appro- 
priately, young  Dr.  Naismith  mar- 
ried one  of  the  girls  who  played  on 
that  first  team  and  lived  happily 
with  her  more  than  forty  years. 

The  YMCA  quickly  spread  basket- 
ball throughout  the  world.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Hildner  the  other  day  said  it 
wasn't  until  he  saw  a  group  of 
Mexican  boys  playing  a  game  of 
"dust  bowl"  basketball,  with  a  bat- 
tered ball  and  a  wooden  hoop 
fastened  to  an  adobe  wall,  that  he 
fully  realized  the  international 
character  of  the  game  and  its  popu- 
larity with  boys  and  girls  every- 
where. 

The  wintertime  sports  gap  was 
filled  with  a  game  that  taught  speed, 
coordination,  endurance,  self-re- 
straint and  put  a  premium  on  team- 
work and  sportsmanship.  It  was  ideal 
for  church  groups  and  boys'  clubs 
that  didn't  have  money  for  sports 
equipment.  All  you  needed  was  two 
hoops  and  a  ball.  The  standard  gym 
suit  was  uniform  enough  and  the 
game  could  be  played  in  even  less 
formal  attire  than  that. 

In  1905,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
first  formal  church  league  was  or- 
ganized. The  Catholic  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  the  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Association  (YMHA)  also 
sponsored  leagues.  Jane  Addams  at 
Chicago's  famous  Hull  House  spon- 
sored the  first  settlement  house  team 
for  underprivileged  boys. 


Theological  seminaries  started  to 
play  the  game,  a  particular  source 
of  satisfaction  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Naismith.  He  preached  sermons  from 
time  to  time,  but  never  returned  to 
the  active  ministry.  One  of  his  col- 
leagues recalls  that  Parson  Naismith 
showed  up  at  a  service  one  Sunday, 
having  unfortunately  suffered  two 
black  eyes  in  a  football  game  the 
previous  day,  which  had  a  "startling 
effect  on  the  congregation." 

Dr.  Naismith  had  realized,  how- 
ever, something  we  all  know  now, 
that  soft  city  living  was  producing 
young  men  who  lacked  the  vigorous 
bodies  of  the  farm  youths  of  an 
earlier  day.  He  became  so  interested 
in  physical  education  that  he  studied 
medicine  and  earned  an  M.D.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. However,  he  never  practiced 
medicine.  Instead,  he  accepted  a 
teaching  post  as  director  of  physical 
education  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  1939,  turning  out  some  of 
the  finest  teachers  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  the  nation. 

Dr.  Naismith  received  world-wide 
honor  in  1936  when  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  he  watched  the  Olym- 
pic games  at  Rerlin  and  saw  basket- 
ball for  the  first  time  added  to  the 
list  of  Olympic  sports  with  teams 
from  eighteen  nations  competing.  It 
is  the  only  sport  played  in  the  world 
of  which  a  single  man  can  claim  to 
be  the  inventor. 

Observed  one  of  Jim  Naismith's 
classmates,  "Dr.  Naismith's  life  can 
be  represented  by  an  equilateral 
triangle,  health  in  body,  mind  and 
spirit."  ■  ■ 
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O  God,  we,  thy  children,  are 
guilty  of  grievous  sins.  Root  out 
our  prejudice.  Help  us  to  realize 
that  we  are  all  one  family,  that  thou 
art  the  creator  and  redeemer  of  men 
in  all  nations  of  the  earth.  Take 
away  our  blindness;  open  our  eyes 
that  we  may  see  thee — thy  beauty, 
thy  love.  May  we  die  to  selfishness 
to  live  for  others.  Remove  from  us 
the  bitterness  that  tears  our  world 
apart.  Make  us  friendly;  create 
within  us  hearts  of  understanding — 
and  love — and  unselfishness.  Lord, 
when  we  see  thee  dying  upon  the 
cross  for  our  sins,  we  fall  down  in 
the  dust  of  humility  and  pray  for 
cleansing  from  all  our  sins — through 
Jesus  Christ,   our  redeemer.   Amen. 

O  God,  we  are  bewildered.  We 
know  not  which  way  to  go.  Give  us 
guidance  in  these  dark  days.  Help 
us  to  follow  thy  sovereign  rule.  Let 
thy  light  shine  in  all  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth.  Father,  we  pray  for  great 
leaders,  men  who  will  lead  us  out 
of  this  bog  we  are  in,  tall  men  who 
will  use  their  bodies,  their  minds, 
their  talents,  to  serve  and  honor  God 
and  to  give  direction  to  the  un- 
numbered masses.  Take  our  talents, 
our  time,  our  money,  all  that  we  are, 
and  let  us  dedicate  all  to  thee. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 
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O  heavenly  Father,  enlarge  our 
vision  of  the  world.  Grant  that  we 
may  see  that  all  the  world  needs 
thee,  that  all  the  world  needs 
courage  and  understanding  and 
patience  and  insight.  Make  our 
hearts  clean  and  kindle  them  with 
the  fire  of  thy  divine  love  so  we  will 
share  with  the  needy  ones  near  us 
and  in  the  far-off  places.  Through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

O  Lord  our  God,  thou  art  our 
strong  tower;  thou  art  the  sun  of 
our  soul.  We  pray  for  the  sick;  we 
pray  for  those  who  have  gone  astray; 
we  pray  for  the  fallen.  Take  away 
our  sins;  comfort  us  with  thy  pres- 
ence. Teach  us  to  walk  in  the  way 
of  the  cross.  Make  us  generous 
toward  others,  reserving  our  severest 
criticism  for  ourselves.  May  we  sit 
down  and  count  the  cost  of  being  a 
true  Christian  and  be  willing  to  pay 
the  price.  Lord,  thou  art  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  We  know  that  in 
our  own  strength  we  cannot  follow 
thee;  so  we  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  come  into  our  hearts  to  do  for  us 
what  we  cannot  do  for  ourselves. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Merciful  Father,  lead  us  to  share 
what  we  have  and  what  we  are  with 
all  mankind.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 
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Neglected   Problem  Number   One 

According  to  a  child  psychiatrist, 
the  half  million  psychotic  children 
in  the  U.S.  constitute  the  nation's 
Number  One  Neglected  Health 
Problem.  Causes?  One  school  of 
thought  ascribes  the  mental  or 
emotional  disorders  to  physiological 
reasons.  Other  specialists  ascribe 
such  disorders  to  environment. 
Danger  signals  are:  Display  of  total 
disinterest  in  the  home  and  family; 
inability  to  make  new  friends;  a 
compulsion  to  "bully";  regular  seri- 
ous lying  after  the  age  of  ten; 
exaggerated  fear  of  the  dark;  short 
attention  span  in  school;  truancy. 
Treatment:  The  new  therapies,  drugs 
and  counseling  techniques  are  ac- 
complishing wonders  in  effecting 
rescues  from  fantasy  and  depression. 

Distribution  of  the  Scriptures 

The  American  Bible  Society's 
150th  Anniversary  comes  in  1966. 
The  Society  is  initiating  a  program 
to  double  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  by  that  time  (from  31,- 
000,000  to  60,000,000). 

Panel  to  Counsel  on  Ethics 

Governor  George  Romney  of 
Michigan  has  set  up  an  "Ethical  and 
Moral  Panel"  of  twenty-one  church- 
men to  advise  him  on  issues  which 
have  moral  and  ethical  implications. 
The  panel  consists  of  nine  Protestant 
clergymen  and  three  laymen;  three 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  one  lay- 
man; two  Eastern  Orthodox  clergy- 


men;   two    Jewish    rabbis    and    one 
layman. 

International  Youth  Center 
in  Amsterdam 

The  house  in  which  the  Frank 
family  lived  during  the  days  of  the 
Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews  has 
been  turned  into  an  International 
Youth  Center.  Conferences  are  held, 
courses  are  given,  here  young  people 
from  all  over  the  world  come  to- 
gether to  try  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  bettering  human  understanding. 
Those  desiring  to  make  gifts  to  the 
Anne  Frank  Foundation  may  send 
contributions  to  Netherlands-Ameri- 
ca Foundation,  Inc.,  551  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Lt  D.  W.  Plank,  CHC,  USN,  of  the 
USS  Maury  meets  several  of  the 
smaller  children  at  Dr.  Pierra's  or- 
phanage in  Bangkok,  Thailand. 
Maury  personnel  contribute  each  pay- 
day to  help   support  the  orphans. 
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Youth  and  the  Problem  of  Alcohol 

Allied  Youth,  1346  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
busy  helping  young  people  leam 
about  the  alcohol  problem  and  how 
it  concerns  them.  A  small  pamphlet 
"All  in  Favor  Say  No"  is  available 
for  $3.00  per  hundred.  And  other 
materials.  Write  to  Allied  Youth. 


Young  Parents  and 
Christian  Home  Life 

The  World  Council  of  Christian 
Education  and  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation has  for  sale  a  fresh  statement 
on  "Young  Parents  and  Christian 
Home  Life."  This  study  is  a  sum- 
mary by  Dr.  Everett  M.  Stowe  of 
statements  from  about  fifty  key  per- 
sons all  over  the  world  on  family 
life.  Examples:  "Reaching  Young 
Parents"  by  Andrew  Tuk  Yul  Kim 
(Korea);  "The  Leading  Problem: 
Engagement"  by  Walter  Trobisch 
(Cameroun);  "Specific  Ministries  to 
Young  Parents"  by  A.E.D.  Frederick 
(India);  and  "Living  Faith  for 
Parent  and  Child"  by  Mrs.  H.  Ken* 
Taylor  (U.S.A.).  Write  to  World 
Council  of  Christian  Education, 
Room  732,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  27,  N.Y.,  for  copies.  50 
cents  per  copy.  For  ten  or  more  40 
cents  per  copy. 

Churches  Reopened  in  Spain 

Ten  Protestant  churches  in  Spain 
have  been  reopened  some  time  ago 
with  the  permission  of  Spanish 
authorities.  Four  of  the  churches 
were  Evangelical,  three  Brethren, 
two  Baptist  and  one  independent. 
Six   other    Protestant    churches    still 
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Chaplain,  Col,  Roy  M.  Terry,  5th  AF 
staff  chaplain  (second  from  left),  pre- 
sents a  cash  donation  to  Rev.  Sue 
Okubo  of  the  Fuchu  Nursery  School. 
Looking  on  are  Chaplain,  Lt  Col, 
Ralph  R.  Pace,  5th  AF;  Chaplain, 
Col,  Henry  C.  Pennington,  USAF  Se- 
curity Services,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Dr. 
John  R.  McLaughlin,  executive  secre- 
tary of  Methodist  Commission  on 
Chaplains. 


remain  closed.  The  government  has 
also  refused  requests  to  open  new 
churches  in  three  Spanish  cities. 

Profile  of  the  American  Woman 

Marriage  marks  a  major  turning 
point  in  the  life  of  the  American 
woman.  Almost  all  marry  and  they 
many  young.  In  1940  only  15  per 
cent  of  the  women  in  their  early 
thirties  had  never  been  married;  in 
1960,  it  was  just  7  per  cent.  Close 
to  1,600,000  American  women  will 
marry  in  1963.  What  will  marriage 
mean  for  them?  For  some,  divorce 
— for  400,000  will  get  divorces.  For 
many,  work.  Over  half  the  women  in 
the  labor  force  are  married.  For 
most,     babies.     Over    four     million 


babies  were  bom  in  1962.  Married 
women  in  their  early  thirties  are 
expected  to  have  an  average  of  well 
over  three  children  each.  This  profile 
of  the  American  woman  has  been 
issued  by  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  President  of  the 
National  Council  on  Race 

Some  time  ago  J.  Irwin  Miller, 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  appealed  to  the  thirty- 
one  member  communions  to  fight 
racial  discrimination.  "Racial  dis- 
crimination violates  Christian  love 
and  is  man's  denial  of  God's  rule  and 
authority,"  Mr.  Miller  declared.  "It 
is  an  idolatrous  substitution  of  the 
god  of  race  supremacy  for  the  holi- 
ness of  the  Lord  .  .  .  whose  spirit  at 
Pentecost  united  men  of  diverse 
tongues  and  backgrounds  in  a  new 
fellowship  of  love.  .  .  .  Let  Christians 
pray  that   God,   in   his   grace,   may 


lead  us  to  act  more  fervently  and 
forthrightly  in  eliminating  racism 
from  our  hearts  and  from  our  prac- 
tices." 

Help  for  the  Emotionally  Disturbed 

A  brief  article  and  bibliography 
on  how  the  church  can  aid  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed  is  available  from 
P  &  D,  National  Council  of  Churches, 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27, 
N.Y.  5  cents  per  copy;  $4.00  per 
hundred. 

"This  Is  Our  Heritage" 

The  Religious  Heritage  Founda- 
tion announces  the  release  of  a  22- 
minute,  16mm,  sound,  color  motion 
picture  entitled,  "This  Is  Our  Heri- 
tage." It  tells  the  story  of  the  re- 
ligious shrines  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Distributors  for  the  film:  Burt  Martin 
Associations,  Inc.,  1560  N.  La  Brea, 
Hollywood,  Calif.  (Cost  $165.00). 
Rental;  inquire  of  your  film  library. 


Over  seventy-five  men  participated  in  a  one-day  Retreat  at  the  Post  Chapel 
in  Bamberg,  Ger.,  on  May  15,  1963.  Rev.  William  Beck  from  Seeheim  Bible 
School  was  the  speaker;  Chaplain  James  R.  Barnett,  Post  Chaplain,  was 
the    Retreat    Director. 
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OCTOBER,  the  tenth  month  of  the  year.  Eighty-five  days  until  Christ- 
mas. A  month  filled  with  activities. 
Oct.  1-31.  National   Science  Youth   Month.    To  inspire   and  inform  youth 

about  the  scientific   and   technological  fields.   Autumn   Glory   Time   in 

Maryland.    Contemporary    Creative    Art   Show    in    Oslo,    Norway.    Also 

National  Restaurant  Month. 
Oct.  1-5.  Musical  Performers'   Contest.    Geneva,    Switzerland. 
Oct.  1-7.  National   Employ-the-Physically-Handicapped   Week. 
Oct.  2-13.  International  Trade  Fair.  Metz,  France. 
Oct.  4-6.  International  Indoor  Rodeo.  Minot,  N.  Dakota. 
Oct.  5-13.  Italian  Opera  Festival.   Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
Oct.  6.  World  Wide  Communion  Sunday. 
Oct.  6.  National  Father-in-Law  Day.  To  pay  tribute  to  the  guy  who  makes 

mother-in-law  jokes  possible. 
Oct.  6-12.  Fire  Prevention  Week. 

Oct.  6-12.  National  Letter  Writing  Week.  Write  home. 
Oct.  6-Nov.  15.  Tanico  Arts  Festival.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Oct.  7-12.  U.S.G.A.  Senior  Amateur  Golf  Tournament.  Sea  Island  Golf  Club, 

Sea  Island,  Georgia. 
Oct.  8-10.  National  Council,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Oct.  9.  Alphabet   Day.    Scholastic    Contests.    South    Korea. 
Oct.  11-16.  International  Convention.  Disciples  of  Christ.  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
Oct.  12.  Columbus  Day. 

Oct.  12-13.  Flaming  Foliage  Festival.  Renovo,  Pa. 

Oct.  12-19.  National   Horse   Show.   Farm  Show   Bldg.,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 
Oct.  13-19.  National  Newspaper  Week. 

Oct.  19-20.  National  Crossbow  Tournament.  Huntsville,  Ark. 
Oct.  19-27.  Autumn  Pilgrimage  to  Old  Places.  Richmond,  Va. 
Oct.  20.  World  Order  Sunday.  Theme:  "In  a  Changing  World — Christian 

Hope." 
Oct.  20.  Laymen's  Sunday. 
Oct.  20-26.  Churchmen's  Week. 
Oct.  20-27.  Aloha  Week.  Oahu  Island,  Hawaii. 
Oct.  20-27.  Opera   Festival.   Wexford,    Ireland. 
Oct.  20-31.  National    Thrift    Week. 

Oct.  22-26.  Southern  Craftsmen's  Fair.  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 
Oct.  24.  United   Nations   Day. 

Oct.  25-30.  18th  Annual  Provincial  Athletic  Meet.  Taipei,  Taiwan. 
Oct.  27.  Navy  Day.  Focus  attention  on  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Oct.  27-30.  Okunchi  Festival.   Float  Parade.   Karatsu,   Japan. 
Oct.  27.  Reformation  Sunday. 

Oct.  28-Nov.  1.  National  Safety  Congress.  Chicago,  111. 
Oct.  31.  All  Saints'  Day.  Halloween. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion. The  ideas  found  in  these  may  also  be  helpful  to  lay  leaders 
as  they  prepare  talks  or  sermons. 

1.  Confronting  Crises  with  Christ   pipage  9) 
Bible  Material:  Luke  21:5-36 

Do  Christians  confront  crises  throughout  life?  Why?  What  did 
Jesus  mean  in  John  16:33?  What  is  the  difference  between  a  valid 
and  Christian  "escape"  and  a  "blind  alley,"  "dead-end,"  unchristian 
"escape"  from  a  tough  situation?  What  lesson  may  we  learn  from 
Philippians  2:5  about  meeting  crises?  How  does  the  church  help  us 
meet  crises? 

2.  Just  An  Ordinary  Miracle   (page  24) 
Bible  Material:  Acts  9:1-19 

How  did  the  author's  conversion  come?  How  did  Paul's  conversion 
come?  How  about  yours?  How  do  conversions  differ?  What  is  a 
miracle?  Do  miracles  still  take  place?  Tell  of  some  you  know.  What 
rules  do  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  in  making  choices? 

3.  The  Thorny  Problem — Gambling   (page  37) 
Bible  Material:  Luke  23:32-38 

Is  the  stock  investor  a  gambler?  Must  he  be?  Are  the  astronauts 
gamblers?  Why  not?  Why  is  gambling  accused  of  being  a  parasite  on 
the  economy?  How  do  you  justify  the  opposition  which  has  kept 
gambling  illegal  in  the  United  States?  How  can  we  say  that  gambling 
breaks  the  law  of  God? 

4.  Let's  Witness  (page  50) 
Bible  Material:  Acts  1:6-11 

Who  is  a  good  witness?  Who  is  a  good  Christian  witness?  What 
is  involved  in  Christian  witnessing?  How  do  we  witness  by  words? 
How  do  we  witness  by  life?  In  what  way  does  witnessing  require 
courage? 

WORTH  QUOTING:  Man  is  trying  to  reach  the  moon.  But  look  what  the 
cow  did. — Balance  Sheet.  .  .  .  When  arguing  with  a  fool,  make  sure  he  is  not 
doing  the  same. — Areola  Record-Herald. 
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The  Meaning  and  End  or  Religion  by  Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York   11,  N.Y.   1963.  $7.00. 

The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  the  terms,  "religion"  and  "a  religion,"  are 
misnomers  and  should  be  dropped.  To  replace  them,  Dr.  Smith,  Professor 
of  Comparative  Religion  at  McGill  University,  would  substitute:  two 
terms — "cumulative  tradition"  and  "personal  faith."  He  believes  that  within 
twenty-five  years  "religion"  and  "a  religion"  will  have  disappeared  from 
serious  writing  and  careful  speech. 

Mister/Madam  Chairman  by  Edmund  Haugen.  Augsburg  Publishing  House, 
426  S.  Fifth  St.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn.  1963.  $1.75. 

This  manual  presents  a  new  indexed,  colored,  simplified  approach  to 
the  study  of  parliamentary  law.  It  will  be  useful  to  the  person  who  serves 
as  presiding  officer  of  any  group;  and  also  as  a  manual  for  class  instruction 
in  parliamentary  law. 

The  March  of  Eleven  Men  by   Frank  S.   Mead.   Fleming  H.   Revell  Co., 
Westwood,  N.J.  1963.  $2.95. 

This  book  first  appeared  more  than  thirty  years  ago  and  has  served 
as  a  popular  history  of  Christianity.  The  author  contends  that  civilization 
without  the  salt  and  light  of  Christian  influence  could  never  have  reached 
the  peak  on  which  it  rests  today.  The  last  chapter,  "Frontal  Attack," 
may  seem  a  bit  out-of-date  today  for  there  is  no  careful  diagnosis  of 
the  church's  failures.  But  the  main  truth  that  the  church  has  been  marching 
through  the  ages — and  is  still  on  the   march — still  holds! 

In  Praise  of  Gratitude  by  Robert  Raynolds.  Harper  &  Row,  49  E.  33rd  St., 
New  York  16,  N.Y.  1961.  $3.50. 

This  book  is  a  series  of  poetic  essays  on  gratitude.  Beautifully  expressed, 
the  reasons  why  all  men  should  be  grateful  are  set  forth.  "Gratitude  is  a 
blessing  that  we  give  to  one  another.  .  .  .  Gratitude  is  our  home  in  the 
presence  of  God.  .  .  .  Gratitude  is  our  rejoicing  and  our  song  of  heart.  .  .  . 
Gratitude  is  the  rock  of  the  soul  in  the  storm  of  chaos.  .  .  .  Gratitude  re- 
leases our  heart  to  surprise  and  wonder.  .  .  ."  And  the  like.  The  subtitle 
says:  "This  is  an  invitation  to  life." 
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Wants  Subscription 

While  home  on  leave  stateside,  I  was  introduced  to  a  copy  of  your  magazine 
by  naval  personnel.  I  have  read  one  issue  from  cover  to  cover.  THE  LINK  is  a 
very  enjoyable  magazine  as  well  as  an  imformative  one.  I  cannot  seem  to  find 
copies  here  where  I  am  located  overseas.  Enclosed  please  find  $3.00  for  a  year's 
subscription. 

— PFC  James  M.  Malcolm,  "A"  Btry,  5th  Msl,  1st  A  D  Bn.  APO  185,  New 

York,  N.Y. 

(Talk  to  your  chaplain,  you  folks  who  can't  find  THE  LINK,  and  urge  him  to 
order  copies  for  the  entire  unit.) 

Letter    from   Korean 

I  think  my  good  friend  LINK  is  excellent  magazine.  This  LINK  is  one  of  my 
best  preachers.  I  learned  much  things  from  this  LINK.  But  I  have  not  read 
December  issue  of  1962,  February  and  March  issues  of  1963.  I  would  like  to 
read  those  past  magazines.  Could  you  send  me  those  past  magazines?  I  want  to 
read  more  future  copies  of  THE  LINK  per  month.  But  I  have  no  money  to  pay 
for  those  copies. 

— Cha   Kwang   II,    135   Sang   Do,    Dong   Yong,    Dong   Po-Ku,    Seoul,    Korea. 

Unfortunately,  No  LINKS 

I  enjoyed  reading  your  magazine.  Unfortunately,  it  isn't  distributed  at  the 
camp  I'm  in  now.  We  don't  have  a  chapel  or  chaplain  here,  because  there  aren't 
many  men  in  our  battery,  located  in  Korea.  Every  Sunday  missionaries  conduct 
a  Protestant  service. 

Please  send  a  copy  of  "Sex,  Love,  Marriage,  and  the  Home."  Enclosed  is  20^. 

—Wayne  Olson,  RA  13772041,  Btry  E,  4  Msl.  Bn.,  44  Arty,  APO  64,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Request  for  Free  Copies 

I  am  a  Methodist  chaplain  in  the  Navy  with  no  funds  available  for  the  purchase 
of  religious  materials.  I  would  like  to  place  copies  of  THE  LINK  aboard  my  ships, 
but  presently  am  unable  to  pay  for  them.  Do  you  have  any  provision  for  making 
copies  available  without  charge? 

I  could  easily  use  100  copies  a  month,  but  would  be  content  with  any  number 
you  could  provide.  Thank  you  very  much. 

— Lt  William  D.  Bruner,  CHC,  USN,  Commander  Destroyer  Squadron  Twenty- 
one,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  c/o  FPO,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Enjoys  THE  LINK 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  read  your  magazine  which  was  given  me  by  our 
chaplain  here,  and  have  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

— A/2c  Robt.  E.  Ransier,  Det.  5-3,  APO  137,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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"I  don't  think  the  boys  expected  you 
back  from  your  furlough  so  soon, 
Charlie.  They've  been  quite  cheerful 
all  dav." 


she    asked 

dollars. 
'Money, 


her    husband    for    ten 


money,     money 


he 


shouted.  "Every  day  of  the  week  you 
want  more  money.  If  you  ask  me,  I 
think  you  need  brains  more  than 
you  need  money." 

"Perhaps  so,"  his  wife  agreed, 
"but  I  asked  you  for  what  I  thought 
you  had  the  most  of." — Arkansas 
Baptist. 


The  teacher  in  a  little  country 
school  was  at  the  blackboard  explain- 
ing arithmetic  problems,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  that  the  tall,  gan- 
gling lad,  her  dullest  pupil,  was 
watching  intently.  Her  happy 
thought  was  that,  at  last,  he  was  be- 
ginning to  understand.  So  when  she 
had  finished,  she  said  to  him:  "You 
were  so  interested,  Cicero,  that  I'm 
certain  you  want  to  ask  more  ques- 
tions." 

"Yas'm,"  drawled  Cicero,  "I  got 
one  to  ask — where  do  them  numbers 
go  when  you  rub  'em  off  the  board?" 
— Texas  Outlook. 


St.  Peter  was  taking  a  new  arrival 
on  tour  of  heaven. 

"What,"  asked  the  stranger,  "is 
that  building  with  all  the  bars  on 
the  windows?" 

"That's  the  jail,"  replied  St.  Peter. 
"We  keep  all  the  Texans  there.  The 
fools  all  want  to  go  home." — Rose 
Technic. 

The  wife  wanted  to  do  some  shop- 
ping during  the  day,  so  at  breakfast 
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Three  bright  little  girls  entered 
the  museum  one  day  and  made 
straight  for  the  Egyptian  exhibit. 
They  told  the  attendant  they  had 
come  to  see  the  "dead  men."  They 
stood  in  front  of  the  case  and  stared 
at  the  mummies  for  a  full  fifteen 
minutes. 

As  the  girls  were  leaving,  one  of 
them  turned  to  the  attendant  and 
asked  cheerfully,  "Do  you  catch 
and  stuff  them  yourself?" — Cappers 
Weekly. 
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